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ENGLISH SACQUE, WITH LONG APRON FRONT AND CLINGING DEMI-TRAINED SKIRT.—FRONT AND BACK.—WITH CUT PAPER PATTERN.—[See Next Pace. ] 


[Cut Paper Patterns of the English Sacque, with Long Apron Front ani Clinging Demi-trained Skirt, in nine Sizes, even Numbers, from 30 to 46 Inches Bust Measure, sent, Prepaid, by Mail, on Receipt 
of Twenty-five Cents. | 
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LISETTE. 
By ROSE TERRY COOKE. 

Goop-sy, roses! Perfumed snow 
Scents no more the winds that blow; 
Crimson hearts no longer glow— 

June is over. 
From the meadow breathes the hay; 
On the mountain mists are gray; 
Bees and butterflies at play 

In the odorous clover. 


Summer comes and summer flies ; 
Autumn fills the solemn skies ; 
O’er her hills the days arise 
Clad in glory. 
Then the snow-cloud’s stainless pall 
On our hearts and eyes will fall, 
Till we hear the bluebird’s call 
Tell the spring’s new story. 


Sweet, I care not! for in thee 

My perpetual spring shall be; 

In thy dear eyes still I see 
Dew and blossom. 

On thy red lips roses glow; 

Tiny laughter, soft and low, 

Baby songs, most bird-like, flow 
From my bluebird’s bosom. 


Thee the sunbeams can not fade, 

Sweetest, quaintest little maid, 

Though about thy head they played 
Every season. 

Broken speech and clinging hands, 

Loving heart that love demands 

Wheresoe’er it smiling stands, 
Without rhyme or reason. 


Chirping cricket on my hearth, 

Making winter gay with mirth, 

Brightening all the clouded earth 
With thy pleasure! 

Now let storm and tempest cry, 

All the winds blow loud and high, 

Still the spring smiles sweet aud shy 
In my household treasure. 





English Sacque, 
with Long Apron Front and Clinging 
Demi-trained Skirt. 
WITH CUT PAPER PATTERNS. 
See illustration on first page. 

HIS elegant suit, which is copied from a 
Paris model kindly furnished us by Messrs. 
Wilson & Greig, comprises some of the most 
popular features of the season, ‘The original is 
of black silk and cashmere, embroidered with 
jet; the suit, however, is well apapted to all 
materials, whether woolen or silk. The sacque, 
which is fitted slightly to the figure, has an En- 
glish back, and is short enough to make the back 
of the apron and skirt effective. The long apron 
front is exceptionally graceful and desirable, and 
will be appreciated by numerovs readers who 
have desired a pattern of this kina, For house 
wear it may be combined with either of the cui- 
rass basques which we have published. The 
demi-trained skirt is cut after a new }'rench pat- 
tern, and clings closely to the figure, after the 
present fashion, giving it a particularly stylish air. 





DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER PATTERN. 


Tus suit comprises three articles—English 
sacque, long apron front, and clinging demi- 
trained skirt. 

Enetisn Sacque.—This pattern fs in five 
pieces—front, back, under-arm gore, sleeve, and 
collar, The parts are notched to prevent mis- 
takes in putting together. The perforations 
show where to baste the seams and to take up 
the darts; those in the sleeve show the size and 
form of the under part. The edges of the dif- 
ferent parts of the pattern that are not perforated 
have one-quarter of an inch allowed for seams. 
The front is fitted with one dart on each side. 
The notches at the top and bottom show where 
to turn back for the hem. The sacque is cut 
high in the neck, and closes to the waist line 
with buttons and button-holes. The back is cut 
to fit slightly to the figure by having a seam at 
the back and front of each armhole and in the 
middle of the back, forming a gore under the 
arm, The neck is finished with a standing col- 
Jar. Place the longest straight edge on the bias 
of the goods in cutting out to shape the collar to 
the neck. The seam in the back is left open to 
the waist line. ‘The sleeve is coat-shaped, and 
is cut with an extra width at the bottom, form- 
ing a gauntlet cuff, left open at the outside seam. 
Place the longest seam of the sleeve to the notch 
in the back part of the armhole, holding the sleeve 
toward you when sewing it in. Baste up and try 
on wrong side out; if alteration is needed, take 
up more or less in the seams. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 234 yards. 

Fringe, 144 yards. 

Lone Apron Front.—This pattern is in one 
piece. Cut the front with the longest straight 
edge laid on the fold of the goods to avoid a 
seam. ‘The top edge of the back is laid in four 
side pleats on each side, turning toward the front. 
In sewing the belt to the apron hold the front a 
little full, ‘The back extends to the edge of the 
belt, but does not lap. A single bow of silk is 
fastened on the sides of the back about six inehes 
from the top, holding the apron in place. ‘The 
edge is finished with deep fringe, extending up 
“ back to the belt. 

uantity of material, 27 inches wide, 134 yards. 
Fringe, 3 yards. , _— 








Curncine Demi-rrainep SKIRT.—This pat- 
tern is in four pieces—front, two side gores, and 
straight breadth for the back, Cut the front and 
back with the longest straight edges laid on the 
fold of the goods to avoid seams, Cut two pieces 
each like the pattern given of the two side gores. 
Put the pattern together by the notches. ‘The 
back breadth, which is a yard wide, is gathered 
to the belt in full French gathers. Three tapes 
are sewed on the seam on each side of the 
straight breadth, about eight inches from the top, 
the tapes being sewed about three inches apart, 
and tied across the back under the skirt, draw- 
ing the front of the skirt tight. Sew the skirt 
to the belt plain. A quarter of an inch is al- 
lowed for seams, 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 844 yards. 

Quantity of material for ruffles, 6 yards. 
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@ We shall shortly commence the 
publication in the Bazar of a new 
Serial Story, of thrilling interest, entitled 


“HOSTAGES TO FORTUNE,” 


by Miss M. E. Brappon, from advance 
sheets just received. 





&& We would call the attention of 
our readers to the illustrated SuPPLE- 
MENT, containing the conclusion of 


“THE LITTLE LAME PRINCE,” 


by the author of “ John Halifax, Gentle- 
man,” together with the sprightly story, 
“Mrs. Twinkleton’s Creed,” and the 
tragic poem, “ Black Sir Ralph,” which 
is issued gratuitously with this Number 
of the Bazar. 





@@ With the Number of Harper’s 
WEEKLY for November 21 was issued 
gratuitously an 


ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT, 


containing a very attractive love-story, 
with an illustration, the continuation of 
Miss Brappon’s Novel, “ A STRANGE 
WokrLD,” an illustrated poem, and other 
features of interest. 

An illustrated SuprPLEMENT will be 
issued gratuitously with the Number of 
HarpPer’s WEEKLY for November 28. 





IG Cut Paper Patterns of the new and hand- 
some English Sacque, Long Apron Front, and 
Clinging Demi-trained Skirt, illustrated on the 
Jirst page of the present Number, are now ready, 
and will be sent by the Publishers, prepaid, by 
Mail, on receipt of Twenty-five Cents. For List 
of Cut Paper Patterns published see Advertise- 
ment in previous numbers. 





IB Our next pattern-sheet Numier will con- 
tain an extra-sized Pattern Sheet, with numerous 
Jull-sized patterns, illustrations, and descriptions 
of Ladies’ Winter Cloaks, Mantelets, Sacques, 
Basques, Cuirasses, Fackets, and House, Street, 
and Morning Dresses ; Suits for Girls and Boys 
Srom 2 to 16 Years old ; Aprons, Sleeveless Fack- 
ets, Music Stands, etc., etc.; with rich literary and 
artistic attractions. 





THE NATURE OF SERVICE. 


HAT kindly souled old Greek, PLUTARCH, 

has in his life of Numa declared his con- 
viction that there was once a golden age in 
whose era there was neither master nor 
slave. If he really believed it, he had a far 
more favorable opinion of the original grace 
of human nature than we ourselves are able 
to nourish. For, to our thinking, the rela- 
tion of master and servant, not to say slave, 
is a thing that must have existed ever since 
one man found out that he was stronger 
than another. 

Such an era, to be sure, there may yet 
be in the future, when the race shall have 
reached a more purely Christian—that is to 
say, morally perfect—development ; but we 
doubt if it ever has existed to any extent in 
the past. Tor as soon as our early progeni- 





tors found that it was pleasanter to loll and 
dream in the sunshire than to dig in it, we 
feel confident that they looked about them 
to find some one weaker than themselves to 
impress into their service for the digging, or 
else that some one stronger than they was 
already looking about for them. 

When we see even the red ants, who go 
out to battle, bring home the milder little 
black ant to nurse their young and feed 
and care for themselves, we might think 
that the desire of getting a good deal for 
little or nothing was instinctive among all 
beings of any intelligence. For nowhere 
can we see a better epitome of semi-barba- 
rism than in the conduct of these same lit- 
tle insects, who, as their observer tells us, 
after they have robbed the tribe they at- 
tack, return, carrying their new captives, 
and delivering them to other little black 
slaves that eagerly run out to meet them at 
the gates, and who have no labor except 
war, robbery, and their negro piracy; and 
who never stir, in the intervals, save to wan- 
der idly about, and to sun themselves at the 
doors of their huts. The same thing magni- 
fied thousands of times becomes something 
very near the feudal system. 

In the ancient Saxon society there were 
four orders—the etheling or noble, the free- 
man, the freedman, and the slave. Of these, 
the freedman was the slave with his bonds 
loosed; the freeman was the child of that 
freedman, except in cases where a man had 
lost his rank and caste, and fallen from his 
high estate to one below; the same being 
true among other peoples than the Saxon, 
and showing every where an ascending scale 
out of slavery. But though the vassalage 
of the general feudal system was one re- 
move from slavery, it was more in appear- 
ance than in fact; it was like that tribute 
of hypocrisy which vice is said to pay to 
virtue—it pretended to give the vassal lib- 
erty of choice in masters, while in truth, and 
owing to the need of protection, there was 
no choice possible. Nevertheless, the mere 
fact of the pretense of liberty of choice 
yielded the whole point, and accepted ARIs- 
TOTLE’s declaration that friendship with a 
slave is possible because he is a man. 

It was comprehension of the fact of the 
manhood of the slave that caused him to 
cease to be a slave—a comprehension that 
presently grew to recognition of the worth 
of the individual to the state. And if the 
individual was of value to the state, then 
the state owed him reciprocal duty; it was 
clearly to be seen that he was a unit in so- 
ciety, with a stake in it, with claims to make, 
with rights to receive. Thenceforward his 
bodily service was his own, and he was at 
liberty to retain it or to sell it. We have 
only, then, to remember the statement of the 
Stagyrite concerning the slave as a man to 
find our way out of all the difficulties that 
now environ the question of social service. 
It is possible to have friendship with a slave 
because he is a man; as a man, he is a co- 
equal member of society with ourselves, and 
after that concession the whole question 
rests upon the principle of mutual obliga- 
tion, and that, reduced to its plainest terms, 
is but another form of the Golden Rule. 

The manumission of the slave, accomplish- 
ed now among nearly all Christian nations, 
has been a victory of right over might, slow 
in its process as the conversion of the hea- 
then; and it is only within the last few 
hundred years that the nature of service 
has been generally and fully understood as 
something essentially differing from slavery. 
It was so easy to command a retinue of slaves 
to this or that action, receiving no remon- 
strance, or refusal, or reproach, and held to 
no responsibility and no recompense; it was 
so hard to surrender a thing that made life 
so agreeable! There was no order too vile 
to be obeyed by a slave without a word: 
were he commanded to put a man’s wife in 
a sack and throw her overboard, there was 
nothing for him but to do it, unless he wish- 
ed to be thrown overboard in a sack him- 
self. But aservant required different treat- 
ment—required in one’s demeanor the exer- 
tion of self-control, a certain mute respect, 
an acknowledgment of something due him ; 
command him to a vile errand, and he has 
the option of quitting your service. 

In all countries, then, at the present day, 
service is understood to be as much more 
noble a state than slavery as a man is more 
noble than a beast ; for the slave is mere cat- 
tle, or, as it has been said, the “slave is a 
living instrument, as the instrument is an 
inanimate slave.” But in this country it is 
far more emphatically honorable than in 
others, since in others, if slavery and serf- 
dom do not linger, their traditions do, while 
here it is so honorable not only because here 
it has been seen in juxtaposition with 
actual slavery, but because more here than 
elsewhere the worth of the individual is 
counted, and our government is organized 
to protect and foster him, and enable him to 
proceed unhampered to the highest devel- 
opment possible to him. For in this coun- 
try white we claim that the ballot makes all 





men who use it sovereigns, we acknowledge 
at the same time that in one sense all men 
are servants. The multitude who roll over 
the capitalist’s money for him are no more 
his servants than he is theirs; for though, 
without question, his service is altogether 
pleasant, and theirs frequently painful, yet 
if their hands and their industry make it 
possible for him to procure his luxuries, it 
is his money and his brain that make it pos- 
sible for them to procure their necessaries. 
The whole fabric of society is thus one of 
interwoven dependence; if the employed 
can not be independent of the employer, 
neither can the employer be independent 
of the employed; each owes the other also 
a duty in the complete fulfillment of the 
tacit contract between them, so that on the 
whole it is exactly as honorable to be a good 
servant as to be a good master. 

And if this be true as between man and 
man in the outside affairs of the world, it is 
equally true in domestic affairs and between 
woman and woman. It is, if possible, more 
true; for the contact of the household is 
closer than any contact gf business or of 
out-door occupations, and the people thus 
brought together are more mutually depend- 
ent for comfort and happiness, and under 
more mutual obligation to secure for each 
other that comfort and happiness. When 
@ woman buys another woman’s labor, she 
does not buy her body and soul also; and 
when a woman sells to another woman her 
honest service, she sells the understood 
worth of the money; on the one hand 
wages, a home, consideration, and kindness 
are dues on the other hand work, faithful- 
ness, and civility. It is because the duty 
on both sides is overlooked, because the em- 
ployer seeks to acquire more work and more 
servility for the wages paid, and because the 
servant seeks only to get the wages while 
shirking the duties, that the loud complaint 
in relation to domestic service rings through 
the land; and it can only cease, and have 
reason to cease, when between mistress and 
maid, as between man and master, there 
shall come to be thoroughly understood the 
principle of mutual obligation. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
ENGLISH SACQUE, WITH LONG APRON AND 
DEMI-TRAIN, 

HE stylish suit represented on our first page, 
and of which a cut paper pattern is publish- 
ed, consists of the graceful English sacque, a 
long apron front, and a demi-trained skirt, with 
narrow clinging front and side breadths, and 
full back. This is one of the most dressy mod- 
els in vogue for suits of two fabrics. The sacque 
and apron are always of the same material; the 
skirt is usually of a different fabric, though not 
necessarily, ‘Thus the sacque and apron may be 
of cashmere and the skirt of silk ; or the upper 
garments may be made of camel’s-hair, with 
either silk or velvet for the skirt; or else the 
sacque and tablier may be velvet and the lower 
skirt silk. It is the fancy this season to preserve 
one shade of color throughont the entire costume. 
In the suit from which our illustration is taken 
the sacque and apron are of black cashmere, 
wrought all over with cut jet beads in the rich- 
est manner, showing a pattern of drooping lilies 
and fuchsias, with the stamens and pistils hang- 
ing out from each flower in great tassels of jet 
beads. $100 is asked for this jacket and apron 
merely, without the silk skirt, Heavy jet fringe 
trims the edge. 

The English sacque suggests the outlines of 
the figure without being closely fitting any where. 
The back is cut in a new English shape, with a 
gore under the arms, giving a seam in front and 
back of the sides rather than directly under the 
arms. ‘The middle seam of the back is slashed 
open from the waist down, and trimmed around 
with fringe; this part of the back should fit 
smoothly over a large tournure without fold or 
wrinkle. ‘The fronts have each a single dart, 
making a more snugly fitted garment than the 
English walking jacket of last year. ‘The edge 
of the sacque is rounded up shorter behind than 
in front, and the sides curve upward parallel 
with the long apron. The neck is very high, 
and finished with a standing flaring collar of the 
cashmere, embroidered and edged with fringe, 
and a bow of gros grain ribbon at the throat. It 
is buttoned from the throat to the waist, but 
springs open below. ‘The coat sleeves have a 
flaring cuff cut in the sleeves (not added on), and 
matching the collar in shape. Such sacques have 
always a lining of thin silk or of farmer’s satin, 
and are usually interlined with flannel, or else 
slightly wadded. iSacques of black Sicilienne 
made by this pattern and richly trimmed with 
jet galloon and thread lace rank among the most 
stylish winter wraps, and when imported ready 
made cost from $75 to $200. Velvet sacques 
made in the same way are bordered with fur or 
with feather bands. 

The deep round apron is the prettiest, sim- 
plest, and, moreover, most economical pattern 
yet given for a tablier. When wide cashmere, 
or camel’s-hair, or Sicilienne is used, the apron 
is cut in a single piece without seams; thus only 
the length of the apron is required. It must be 
cut long enough to reach almost to the bottom 
of the dress, and curve up gracefully to the belt 
behind, where it is hooked or tied across the 
tournure. The front is sewed plainly to the 
belt, and its entire fullness consists of four 
pleats sewed into each side of the belt behind, 
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not into that part below the belt, as was former- 
ly the custom; the fringe or pleating with which 
it is trimmed extends up to the belt. A sash 
bow, consisting of two long loops, a strap, and 
two ends, is placed on the back where it is join- 
ed together on the tournure. ‘This bow is of gros 
grain doubled, or else of velvet if the skirt is 
made of velvet. 

The demi-trained skirt has very narrow sloped 
side and front breadths, with very full straight 
back widths, ‘To give the stylish clinging effect 
the back seams of the second side are made to 
meet behind, and are tied together by tapes on 
the wrong side; this masses the fullness of the 
straight back breadths, and gives a fan-shaped 
demi-train. ‘The trimming is usually much deep- 
er behind than in front, as the tablier almost con- 
ceals the front breadth. In this instance there is 
a single deep side pleating on the front, with two 
deep straight flounces behind edged with narrow 
knife pleating. 


STRIPED VELVETS. 


Among the richest fabrics of the season are 
striped and checked velvets used for over dresses, 
polonaises, cuirasses, and tabliers. These have 
alternate stripes of velvet and gros grain varying 
from half an inch to nearly two inches in width, 
or else the design represents half-inch square 
blocks of velvet on a gros grain surface. ‘They 
are imported in black, seal brown, navy blue, 
and plum-color, and cost from $5 to $6 50 a 
yard. ‘They are only used as parts of suits in 
conjunction with plain gros grain or velvet of 
the same color. A striped velvet polonaise, 
trimmed with thread lace and worn over a plain 
velvet skirt, makes a most elegant costume for 
visiting and receptions. Sometimes the striped 
velvet appears also as flounces on plain gros grain 
skirts; in such cases it is pleated in side pleats, 
arranged to bring a velvet stripe on top of each 
pleat. A navy blue silk made for a young 
blonde has striped blue velvet for the cuirass, 
tablier, and flounces, with plain gros grain for 
sleeves and lower skirt, 


SICILIENNE, ETC, 


At length the pretty Sicilienne cloth begins to 
be appreciated here, though merchants have had 
to reduce the fabric to half its original price. 
The best qualities of black Sicilienne, double 
width, can now be bought for $4 a yard, and 
single-width Siciliennes are $2. As we have 
already said, some of the most elegant imported 
sacques, Dolmuns, and capes are made of Sicili- 
enne richly trimmed with jet, soutache, em- 
broidery, galloon, passementerie, fringe, and lace. 
When this soft, lustrous goods was introduced 
the fancy for cashmere was at its height, and all 
twilled fabries were preferred to repped materi- 
als. Now ladies begin to tire of cashmeres, and 
the glossy, flexible Sicilienne is becoming popu- 
lar, especially since the reduction of its price. 
Two yards of Sicilienne will make a beautiful 
sacque, and three yards will muke a sacque and 
tablier. 

Among other repped fabrics, Pim's Irish pop- 
lins are also greatly reduced in price. ‘The best 
qualities in bright colors now sell for $1 25 a 
yard, and fine black poplin for $2 25. Econo- 
mists are buying dress patterns of this goods in 
bright, unsalable colors at low prices, and having 
them dyed black or else seal brown. ‘These Irish 
poplins wear better than any cheap silks, have 
the lustre and appearance of gros grain, and are 
excellent for the black walking skirts now used 
with suits of gray or black wool goods. 


ALPACAS, MOHAIRS, BRILLIANTINES, ETC. 


The buffalo and otter alpacas are excgllent for 
general wear, and are now acknowledged to be the 
favorite brands in market. Among other useful 
black goods we can commend with confidence 
the beaver mohair of pure quality, good lustrous 
black, and fine silk finish. When well made and 
appropriately trimmed, a dress of this fabric is as 
tasteful as a black silk, and at a short distance 
would be mistaken for it. For those who prefer 
even greater lustre we advise the sable brillian- 
tine made of the fleece of the Turkish goat, 
wrought to produce the finest gloss, and decided- 
ly the most beautiful lustrous fabric of the kind 
in use. ‘These glossy materials shed the dust, 
and are far more serviceable than rough-surfaced 
goods. 


FINE DOMESTIC GOODS, 


The new designs and colors shown eaily in 
the season in French wool goods are now admi- 
rably imitated in domestic fabrics that are sold 
for much less money. For instance, the invisible 
plaids and checks of seal brown and gray shades 
seen at first only in camel’s-hair at $4 or $5 a 
yard are now shown in soft thick all-wool Amer- 
ican goods with the fashionable rough finish at 
$1 50 a yard. ‘True, the French fabric is finer 
and *richer, but the domestic goods are of pure 
quality, ample width, and quiet colors, and will 
be welcomed in these days of fleeting fashions 
and hard times. Five yards will make a basque 
and deep over-skirt to wear over any black silk 
skirt. ‘The basque must be flannel-lined, and 
the only trimming is a piping, sash loops, cuffs, 
and collar of silk like the skirt. Three yards 
and a half of gros grain or of single width Sici- 
lienne will trim the basque and over-skirt plain- 
ly, but in keeping. Fringes and pleatings are 
incongruous with these plain, serviceable, and 
withal stylish over dresses. 

There are also finer domestic woolens with 
their sombre shaded plaids brightened by cross- 
bars of cardinal red or of deep blue: price $2 50 
a yard, ‘These are chosen for suits for young 
ladies, and are still further enlivened by pipings, 
cords, and sashes of the gay color used in the 
cross-bars. 


SILVER BROCADE, VELVET, ETC. 
The elegant novelty for dinner dresses is silver 





brocade, rich and heavy enough to stand alone. 
‘The patterns are in arabesques of silver with 
blue, with white, or with black, and the goods 
are found only at the most exclusive modistes’. 
A distinguished dress of the blue and silver has 
the brocade skirt trimmed across the front with 
three knife pleatings of blue gros grain; above 
these a tablier is formed of two scarfs of blue 
silk, each fringed, laid in four fulds, and draped 
to a point in the middle of the front, where'a 
bow holds them in place; between these scarf 
aprons the beautiful brocade is visible. The 
train has no flounces; a single wide fold of blue 
silk is down each side from belt to foot, and 
down the middle of the back is a Watteau puff 
of blue silk with bows upon it. This dress of 
medieval richness is completed by a cuirass 
basque, partly brocade, partly plain silk, and a 
deep square collar in the Directoire shape. 

One of the richest imported costumes is en- 
tirely of black velvet. Across the foot of the 
front breadths are two flounces arranged to ap- 
pear as if fluted in large puffs, and almost coy- 
ered with a deep fringe of jet and silk; above 
these the tablier is of the velvet shirred at inter- 
vals. <A single deep shirred flounce trims the 
back, and there is an over-skirt drapery on the 
back breadths made of two widths of velvet that 
form a pouf, and long square ends lined with 
satin, and tied together with double-faced ribbon 
that is satin on one side and gros grain on the 
other. ‘The basque has a square-pleated back 
and rounded front. Jet galloon and thread lace 
trim the edge, form a Pompadour square on the 
front, a jabot down the middle, and lengthwise 
rows on the sleeves. Two pleatings of white 
lisse trim the neck and wrists. ; 

A robe de chambre fit for a queen also merits 
description. It is made of mauve silk, with 
golden brown silk trimmings that give a pinkish 
cast to the mauve. This elaborate robe has a 
yoke and tablier of the brown silk to which the 
mauve robe is sewed in pleats that form the 
waist and skirt in one. Long tabs of the brown 
silk edged with a remarkable fringe of the two 
colors trim the sides and back ; a gilt galloon is 
laid on the sides of these tabs. Pleatings and 
puffs of each shade trim the tablier, and a single- 
pleated brown frill is around the train, showing 
also glimpses of a ruffle beneath of white muslin 
and Valenciennes. English collar of brown silk, 
with a box-pleating added behind. ‘The sleeves 
have shirred cuffs with deep hanging fringe on 
the side. Full ruff of crépe lisse in neck and 
wrists, 

GOSSAMER WATER-PROOF CLOAKS. 


The gossamer water-proof cloaks introduced 
last spring have now been thoroughly tested, and 
prove to be all that is claimed for them. Expe- 
rience in drenching rains has shown that they 
are impervious, and their light weight—viz., from 
ten to twelve ounces—is a boon to all who have 
used the heavy cloak of ordinary water-proof 
cloth. They are made of Scotch gingham and 
of silk rendered impermeable by a thin coating 
of rubber. ‘These wraps are comfortable in sum- 
mer because they do not add to the warmth, and 
in winter because they may be thrown over a 
heavy cloak without adding to the size or burden. 
Of the graceful Inverness shape, with a cape form- 
ing sleeves, those of Scotch gingham cost from 
$Y 25 to $10 75, according to their length, the 
longest being sixty inches; circulars with hoods 
cost from $7 50 to $8 75. Those made of silk 
are $20. ‘This rubber fabric is also used to form 
a sort of bag skirt that fastens around the waist 
under the dress skirts, covers the bottom of the 
dress, and passes up on the outside to the waist 
again, thus protecting the clothing perfectly and 
keeping the edges of skirts entirely dry and clean 
in rain, mud, and snow. A cape is then added 
to complete this water-proof suit. This fabric 
may also be bought by the yard for facing the 
bottoms of dress skirts, 


BONNETS. 


A bonnet to match the dress is so universal 
that a costume seems incomplete and ineffective 
without it. Seal brown and invisible green are 
the colors milliners have most call for; there 
are also stone grays, plum-color, grayish-blue, 
and pure dark blue without any purple in it. 
Almost all bonnets have a roll or twist of velvet 
and silk under the brim, thus making it look 
very high. Contrasts of color are the exception 
this season, though peach blossom with brown, 
and lemon-color with myrtle green, are used with 
good effect. Very little lace is seen in winter 
bonnets, and jet has become so common that 
milliners use it very carefully. Ostrich feathefs, 
either mere tips, demi-long, or the single long 
Mercutio plume, are found in all handsome bon- 
nets. Ladies are advised that the single-quill 
feathers are the most economical purchase, though 
more expensive and thinner-looking than ‘* made 
feathers ;” the natural feather costs from $10 to 
$14 in its best qualities, but may be curled over 
and worn many seasons. ‘The choice flowers are 
soft loose-petaled roses that look as though they 
could be blown apart, Two shades of red in flow- 
ers, or else in flowers and gros grain, are seen on 
many black velvet bonnets. A black velvet bon- 
net without crown trimming, but merely a Mer- 
cutio plame and loops, has two reds in front, 
consisting of six gros grain loops of cardinal 
color, on which rests a large dark brownish-red 
rose with embrowned leaves. Clusters of un- 
blown yose-buds, showing some red just bursting 
through their green calyxes, are tied together so 
that their flexible stems show, and used for back 
trimmings; indeed, any loose-cut flower, such 
as a single rose or lily bud, with its long stem, 
is pendent low on the left side of the bonnet. 

For information received thanks are due Mrs, 
Conne.iy ; Miss Switzer; and Miss Pace; 
and Messrs. A. T. Stewart, & Co. ; ARNOLD, 
ConstasLe, & Co, ; and Pzaxu, Orpycke, & 
Co, . 





ae 
PERSONAL. < 


In the Life of Admiral Foote, just published 
by Harper & Broruers, it is stated that the 
grandfather of the admiral was Joun Foore, 
who for about lifty years was pastor of the 
church in Cheshire, Connecticut. For nearly 
au hundred years the admiral’s grandfather and 
great-grandfuther were the pastors of the vil- 
Jage church, the one succeeding the other. Lu- 
CINDA Foote, a daugliter of Joun Foote, was 
fitted at the age of twelve years to enter Yale 
College, as appears from the following copy of 
a translation of a certificate in Latin, written 
upon parchment, given to her by President 
STives, and also inserted by him in his diary 
on the same date: 

“The President of Yale College to all to whom 
these presents shall come—Greeting: Be it known to 
you that I have examined Mise Luorspa Foote, twelve 
years old, and have found that in the learned lan- 
guages—the Latin and the Greek—she has made com- 
mendable progr giving the trae meaning of pas- 
sages in the Aineid of Virat, the Select Orations of 
Ciorro, and in the Greek Testament, and that she is 
fully qualified, except in regard to sex, to be received 
as a pupil in the Freshman Claas in Yale University. 
Given the College Library the 22d of December, 
1783. Ezza Srivzs, President.” 
Though kept out of college, Miss Foote pur- 
sued a full course of college studies, and also 
studied Hebrew with President Stites. She 
married at eighteen, and died at sixty-two, hav- 
ing been the mother of ten children. 

—The late ex-Governor THRoop, who died a 
few days since at the age of ninety, was singu- 
larly fortunate in health. For nearly a century 
the daily routine of his life was scarcely ever in- 
terrupted by sickness, and for the last two years 
his seat at table was never vacant—an example 
to others to the last in order and punctuality. 
Flowers were his companions. It was his habit 
to examine every morning every flower in his 
garden that unfolded its petals to the rising sun, 
and he gathered for the breakfast-table the most 
rare and beautiful. The latter part of his life 
was almost exclusively devoted to his garden; 
and there, while taking his accustomed walk, he 
beeame aware that the powers of life were giv- 
img way. 

—Mr. W. F. Demrne, an English astronomer, 
says that an exceptionally large group of spots 
is now visible on the surface of the sun, cover- 
ing an area of 78,000 miles. They may be per- 
ceived with -moked glasses without the aid of 
a telescope 

—The accession of the Marquis of Kildare to 
the dukedom of Leinster causes the unique in- 
cident in the history of the British peerage of 
three sisters being duchesses at the same time. 
The three sisters are the daughters of the second 
Duke of Sutherland, and are respectively the 
Duchess of Argyle, the Duchess of Westmin- 
ster, and the Duchess of Leinster. The present 
— of Sutherland is sister-in-law of these 
adies. 

—By the birth of a son to the Duke of Edin- 
burgh the number of Queen Victorta’s grand- 
children is increased to twenty-six, of whom 
twenty-three are living. . 

—President Finney, of Oberlin, says such odd 
things! His choir is fashionable, and conse- 
quently does not plainly pronounce the words 
it sings. Having occasion to notice this in 
prayer, he said, ‘*O Lord, we have sung an an- 
them to Thy preise; Thou knowest the words, 
but we do not.” 

—Madame Pattt-Cavcx recently sung the part 
of Valentine in the Huguenots in Paris for the 
benetit of the Alsace-Lorrainers, and evolved 
from Parisian pockets $7500 for the perform- 
ance. They nearly covered her up with the 
bouquets pitched at her, but she was quite 
sound next morning. 

—Mrs. Scort-Srppoys has just come to town 
from Europe to bid a reasonably long farewell 
to America before she goes to China, Jupan, and 
places further on. It will require about two 
years to get fairly yet sadly away from the Amer- 
ica which she loves. 

—Mrs. ALEXANDER W. RANDALL, widow of 
the late Postmaster-General and ex-Governor of 
Wisconsin, has begun to utilize her talents by 
becoming a public reader, Her husband was a 
good public speaker. 

—A musical American named Heyrwoop has 
been astounding the frequenters of the Berlin 
Walhalla by playing Leonora in Trovatore, and 
La Grande Duchesse de Gerolstein. He sings the 
two parts seriously, not as a burlesque, and his 
voice is said by German critics to be a pure and 
sympathetic soprano. 

—Certain potentates of worm-eaten mon- 
archies are at loggerheads and law, the Dowa- 
yd Queen of Portugal having been sued by a 

oman banker, who alleges to have advanced 
about 500,000 francs to her late husband, Dom 
MigveL, and her sons-in-law have also. been 
served with what New York lawyers know as 
the customary “‘summons and complaint.”” The 
dowager queen (Mrs. MIGUEL) snapped her royal 
thumb and finger at complainant, and observed 
that she wished he might get it. 

—There are in North Coventry, Chester Coun- 
ty, Pennsylvania, two residents who are peculiar. 
They are entitled Jon and FreprericK HamiL- 
TON, and are between sixty and seventy years 
of age. They live happily together, have no 
women about, keep separate tables, do their own 
cooking, washing, and mending, make their own 
beds, and do all the necessary work that is done 
in ordinary farm-houses. The “ Dorcas” and 
the ‘“‘ Helping Hands” never meet there—never. 

—It is said that the Queen of England is en- 
gaged on another literary work, which will ap- 
pear early in the coming year. 

—Governor Boor, of California, has secured 
for the Mechanics’ Institute of San Francisco a 
complete set of the drawings of the British 
Patent-office, worth $15,000. 

—In an English paper, probably copied from 
an American, is certain information as to the 
professional habits of American journalists. We 
are told that SamuEL Bow gs, of the Springfield 
Republican, by the aid of a stenographer, gets 
through a full day’s stint of editorial writing 
and correspondence in a few hours daily. C. A. 
Dana is at the Sun office from about ten to five, 
while much of this time is given to receiving 
visitors and other light work. WuHtrzLaw REIp 
and Louis J. JENNINGS edit their respective pa- 
pers during the two hours of each afternoon and 
three or four hours at night. Parke Gopwin, 
D. G. Croiy, and Major Bunpy, who all three 
have charge of afternoon newspapers, limit their 
office hours usually from nine o’clock to four. 
Joun Hay writes only two hours a day, usually 





in the afternoon, though his favorite time of 
composition is before breakfast. He writes rap- 
idly, but his daily average is only one colunin 
of Tribune brevier. The other members of the 
Tribune staff—Hassarp, BRoMLEY, and Cone- 
DON—do about the same. The average amount 
written by the staff of the Times is about the 
same. Henry WatTTerson, of the Louisville 
Courier-Journal, works all the while, excepting 
when sleeping or refreshing the inner man, or 
listening to reading by his wife or a little music, 
or when he comes on to visit his New York 
brethren and Mr. 8. Bow gs, of the 8. 2. 

—Mr. CHARLES CLIFTON, an Englishman, who 
was found dead in bed a few days since at his 
lodgings in Jersey City, left a will beqneathing 

,000 to charitable institutions in England, 
the bulk of it to the mechanical arts and en- 
meg departments of the Owens College in 

anchester, 

—The war medal given by the Emperor of 
Germany to those who served with distinction 
in the Franco-German war has been granted to 
Miss Pearson and Miss M‘LauGuiin, 

—Lord Lyons, one of the most agreeable and 
accomplished diplomates of England, has deter- 
mined to withdraw from diplomatic service at 
an early day. He was a great favorite while at 
Washington, and has been equally so in Paris. 

—Mr. Sms Reeves, the foremost of English 
tenors, has signed a contract to come to the 
United States next year for a series of concerts, 
and is to receive $115,000 for one hundred nights, 
or $1150 per night. 

—Sir Joun Crossiey, the noted English car- 
pet manufacturer, now traveling in the West, 
has loaned a trifle of $500,000 to a Joliet (IMinois) 
manufacturing company who were short. He 
did it pleasantly, not crossly. 

—Lord COLERIDGE, at a recent meeting at 
Exeter, where the bishop presided, spoke in fa- 
vor of all meetings which brought together the 
clergy and laity of England on a footing of equal- 
ity, for they tended to bring about that fuller and 
better understanding that was so much to be de- 
sired, but the want of which had been so candid- 
ly admitted and gravely lamented. 

—A writer in the Watchman and Reflector says 
that the Rev. Davip SouTHERLAND, a noted 
Scotch clergyman at Bath, New Hampshire, or- 
ganized a Sunday-school there July 26, 1806, and 
asks, ‘‘ Who has a prior claim to the honor of 
— the first Sunday-school in New En- 
and? 

—A curious coincidence took place at the 
time of the death of the late Duke of Leinster. 
He was the ‘‘father’’—the oldest member—of 
the House of Lords, and Colonel Forrester 
was in the same way “ father’ of the House of 
Commons. The duke died at noon on Satur- 
day, and the position of senior member of the 
House of Peers devolved upon Viscount Gae@g. 
The death two hours afterward of Lord For- 
RESTER carried his brother, the “ father’ of the 
House of Commons, from the strife and vicissi- 
tudes and the changing life of that assembly into, 
the calmer and securer atmosphere of the Upper 
House. 

—High times are expected in the old country 
at the forth-coming installation of the Prince 
of Wales as Grand Master of Freemasons. The 
ceremony will, it is said, be one of the most 
gorgeous ever witnessed in the annals of the 
order; and then, such is the curiosity of man, 
countless Britons will besiere the antcrooms 
of the order, eager for Entered Apprenticeship, 
and to know what in the world they do that re- 
quires so much secrecy and such awful promises, 

—Many literary men are poor talkers com- 
pared with their power as writers.. DANTE was 
either taciturn or satirical. BuTLer was sullen 


or biting. Grey seldom talked or smiled. Ho- 
GARTH was absent-minded in company. Dry- 


DEN’S conversation was dry and slow, bis humor 
saturnine and reserved. CORNEILLE in conver- 
sation was so insipid that he never failed weary- 
ing; he did not even speak correctly that lan- 
guage of which he was such a muster. BEN Jon- 
son used to sit silent and suck his wines and 
their humors. SovutHey was stiff, sedate, and 
wrapped up in asceticism. ADDISON was good 
in company with his intimate friends, but in 
mixed company he preserved his dignity by a 
stiff and reserved silence. Fox in conversation 
never flagged; his animation and variety were 
inexhaustible. Dr. BENTLEY waa loquacious; 
so also was GRoTIUs. GOLDsMITH “‘ wrote like 
an angel and talked like a poor Poll.” Lric# 
Hunt “was like a pleasant stream’’ in conver- 
sation. CARLYLE doubts, objects, and constant- 
ly demurs. 

—The Murats don’t get on -well together at 
all. Prince ACHILLE has cited his wife and four 
children before a court to show why they should 
not among them provide for his support by an 
allowance of $5000 a year. His children are the 
Duchess de Mouchy and the Princes Louts, Joa- 
CHIM, and ACHILLE MuraT. His wife is sepa- 
rated fromhim. She is the Princess SALOME DEB 
MINGRELIE. 

—Hon. R. M. T. Hunter, formerly Speaker of 
the United States House of Representatives, and 
a prominent official in the Southern Confederacy, 
is writing a history of the late war between the 
States. 

—A son of the late Cnaries Dickens has 
been appointed constable of the Northwest po- 
lice force in Canada. He was one of the con- 
stabulary in India. 

—In Winona, Michigan, may be seen a woman, 
the first of her sex who has by the force of cir 
cumstances embraced the cheery occupation of 
a grave-stone cutter. Her name is Mrs. GEorGE 
Peasty. She works in a marble shop with a 
number of men, takes the stone in the rough as 
they do, works as much and earns as much ($3 
a day) as they. Why does she do it? Because 
when her husband died she was not able to buy 
a head-stone complete, but bought a marble slab 
in the rough and finished it, and it can be seen 
standing at the head of his grave, near the vil- 
lage of Henderson, Minnesota. She then carved 
some work and took it to a marble-worker in the 
city of Minneapolis, and told him she was a wid- 
ow with a family of children and wanted work. 
The dealer examined the work, said it was good, 
and that he would’ give her work on two condi- 
tions: first, she should promise not to work for 
any Other dealer in the city; and secondly, she 
should promise not to open business on her own 
account in the city of Minneapolis. She said she 
would agree to this if he would agree to keep 
her in work all the time. But this lord of crea- 
tion would agree to nothing of the kind. She 
went to St. Baul, and there got work without 
special agreements, and is now in Winona. 











Fig. 1.—Gros Grain Ficuv.—Front.—[See Fig. 2.] 
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Gros Grain Fichu, Figs. 1 and 2. 


Tuts fichu is made of gros grain, and is trimmed with puffs 
and rolls of the material, guipure lace, and bows of gros grain 
A box-pleated crépe lisse ruche is set in the neck. 
adjusting the fichu the ends are crossed in front, and are closed 


ribbon, 


in the back with a button and button-hole. 


Netted Guipure Square. 

‘THis square is suitable for trim- 
ming lingerie or for covering toilette 
cushions; when set together with 
strips or squares of blue satin or 
écru linen it may be used for tidies 
and table-covers. To make the 
square work first the foundation in 
straight netting, and then darn it 
in point d’esprit with medium-sized 
thread, as shown by the illustration. 
The flowers, leaves, and stems are 
worked partly in point de reprise 
and partly in point de toile. For 
the fine and coarse veins, which lie 
loose on the foundation, stretch the 
working thread back and forth, sin- 
gle or several fold, as may be re- 
quired, and wind it as shown by the 
illustration. Work the wheels and 
Jace stitches in the centre of the 
flowers with fine thread. 


Edgings.—Venetian Em- 

broidery.—Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tuese edgings are suitable for 
trimming all kinds of lingerie. To 
work them, transfer the design to 
Swiss muslin, run the outlines of 
the design figures with embroidery 
cotton, and work them in half-polka 
and satin stitch. The connecting 
bars and picots and the edges of the 
design figures are worked in button- 
hole stitch, and the centre in lace 
stitch with fine thread. After fin- 
ishing the embroidery cut away the 
Swiss muslin from the wrong side, 
as shown by the illustration. 





ALL ABOUT TEETH. 

Wwe. why not? Is there any 

thing that can be more inter- 
esting? Isthere any thing in which 
good-looking girls take more inter- 
est? How pretty their pearly white- 
ness looks peeping through pouting 
cherry lips! What a nuisance it is 
when they ache! A ‘‘ raging tooth” 
was the cause of Desdemona’s mur- 
der—at least that was Iago’s expla- 
nation of his hearing Cassio’s la- 
ment that ‘‘ cursed fate” had given 





Fig. }.—Epeine.—Vinerian Emproipery. 





her ‘‘ to the Moor.” 
The most amiable 
parent becomes ir- 
ritable under the in- 
fliction. The most 
tender lovers will 
cease their tilly- 
noodling under its 
dire influence.— 
The first trouble of 
infant life is cut- 
ting the teeth, and 
the greatest trouble 
of manhood is los- 
ing them. Itis the 
only part of the 
body which being 
lost will not grow 
again, which being 
broken can not be 
united. 
: When baby is 
: fractious, trouble- 
shrieking, 
convulsive, 
: apologies are made 
by young mothers, 
“Tt is his teeth, 
the little dear ;” 
s and baby screams 
§ still louder, as if 
the apology gave 
him new privilege. 
It is difficult to ~ 
find a period in the 
far-off regions of 
the past when this 
worry was un- 
known, In olden 
time there was no 
end of absurd rem- §; 
edies and assist- ; 
ances for the trou- ; 
bles of these little ; 
bodies. Ignorance 
and superstition 
vied with each oth- 
er in introducing ‘ 
aids to dentition. 
Fresh butter and 
honey were in great § 
esteem. The brain 
of a sucking pig 
and the milk of a 
female dog were favorite appliances. The brain of a hare evoked 
the special applause of ancient matrons. But in great and ne- 
cessitous cases the fresh blood of a cock’s comb was a specific pe- 
culiarly praiseworthy. One or two anointings of the gums were 
said to be sufficient to bring the teeth through. Subsequent 
times brought other remedies. Necklaces and amulets, blessed 
or otherwise, were much sought after. In our own more material 
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Fig. 2.—Gros Grain Ficuv.—Bacx.—[See Fig. 1.] 
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the part itself or the constitution. ‘Therefore, O juvenile mammas! 
be not afraid; for each operation, if several be necessary, gives 
relief in a moment, and renders the passing of the teeth easier. 
There are, however, only seven or eight years before these first 
teeth, which have come into the world with so much trouble, de- 
part again. So, leaving the milk-teeth in the infant nursery, let 
us look for those which were intended to last even to the time 
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days the lancet is our trust—when India rubber cs a milder me- 
chanical remedy fails. Many a poor baby, however, is delivered 
over to the feverish pangs of burning gums, and even to convul- 
sions, from an ill-considered objection to the use of the lancet. 
It is a popular error that if the gum be lanced, and the tooth 
come not through at ence, and a reunion take place, the cicatriced 
part will be harder than the original gum, and then the teeth will 
find more difficulty in passing and give more pain, . This, how- 
ever, is contrary to fact. It is found that all parts of the body 
which have been the seat of wounds or sores are always more 
ready to give way to pressure or any disease which attacks either 


that Solomon laments them, but 
which, alas! as we all too well 
know, often begin to ache and 
crackle and break and split long 
before we are out of our teens. 
About the seventh or eighth year 
the middle incisors are shed and re- 
newed, followed by the lateral in- 
cisors. Then the first permanent 
molars put in an appearance ; after- 
ward the anterior or milk molars 
are replaced by the anterior bicus- 
pids, and then the dog-teeth are ex- 
changed. A year after the second 
pair of molars appears, but the wis- 
dom-teeth, completing the set of 
thirty-two, come at any time they 
please: judging by the conduct of 
some people, frequently never come 
at all. 

The teeth were highly prized by 
the ancients. The Romans and 
Greeks used tooth-powders not. dif- 
fering much from those in our own 
day. ‘The pious Mussulman makes 
his ablution of his tecth every morn- 
ing. With his face turned toward 
Mecca, he rinses his mouth thrice 
with water and brushes his teeth, 
fasting. But none of the ancients 
appear to have had any idea of sub- 
stituting teeth for those decayed. 
Whether, having once got their 
teeth, they managed to keep them 
until old age came on, or took their 
loss as a matter of course, it is dif- 
ficult to determine. Long before 
dental surgery was at all under- 
stood in this country, and while 
tooth-drawing and bleeding were 
alike relegated to the barber, the 
French had made considerable prog- 
ress. Every thing comes by wom- 
an, and probably the coquetry of 
the Frenchwomen was the primary 
cause of the attention given to the 
teeth in modern times, The edrliest 
dentists in this country were French- 
men; and now that which was found 
in the hands of barbers is scientific- 
ally manipulated by those who can 
imitate nature beyond discovery, 
perform the most naturally painful 
operations anesthetically, and bring- 
ing back to premature old age the 
cheekiness of youth, amass large 





Fig. 2.—EpGinc.—VENETIAN EMBROIDERY. 
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fortunes as their reward. We have said that the second set of teeth 
begins to depart from many young people before they are out of their 
teens. If the body should have come into the world with the seeds 
of early decay, this early decay of the teeth would be only according 
to nature. ‘Ihe teeth of those who die young are seldom strong. 
The strength and health of the teeth, indeed, are frequently in pro- 
portion to the health and strength of the system. But to allow this 
decay to commence and not stay at once it ravages, with all their 
dire train of evils—toothache, dyspepsia, irritability, low spirits, etc. 
—is a Mutual Neglect 
Society established 
between the parent 
and the child. 
However naturally 
artificial teeth may be 
made, and however 
clever is their me- 
chanical substitution, 
we suppose every body 
would prefer a good 
set of natural teeth to 
false ones; and if it 
were known what is 
necessary to secure 
this in most cases, the 
dentist would be fa- 
miliar to every house- 
hold. His business 
would begin when the 
second teeth appear. 
He would prevent 
their overlapping, re- 
move extras, and se- 
eure regularity. Then 
they would require 
overhauling once a 
year, though each year 
there would be less 
and less to be done. 
The first appearance 
before the dentist is 
very often when caries : ; 
has set in, when there Front.—[See Fig. 6.] 
is an accumulation 
of tartar caused by 
decomposing vegeta- 
ble matter, which ad- 
heres to the teethand 
rauses a recession of 
the gam. And then 
extraction, cutting 
off, or stopping at 
least, becomes nec- 
essary. 





Coiffures, 
Figs. 1-6. 

For the coiffure 
shown by Fig. 1 part 
the front hair in the 
middle and comb it 
back in waves; the 
ends of the front 
hair and the ends of 
the side hair, which 
is combed upward, 
are arranged on the 





are fastened by a 

; comb. The back 

Fig. 5.—CATOGAN Queve.—Back. hair is arranged in 
[See Fig. 3.] curls, 


Gros Gratin SLEEVELESS Basque. 


Fig. 2.—Céi1rrure or Loops anp Corts. 


| combed back and pinned up in puffs. The back hair is 
crown in bows,which | 
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PRETTY SPEECHES. 

O be able readily and without premeditation to say the right 

thing is an enviable gift still, and may be made a wonderful in- 
strument of conciliation and pacification. ‘The worst of it is that per- 
sons possessing the power of repartee are apt to make a hostile rather 
than an amicable use of it; and, indeed, most of us covet it rather as 
a whip to sting with than a feather to tickle. Caustic speeches are 
sure to draw, and the most amiable people, who would not themselves 
hurt their friends’ feelings on any account, chuckle over them as much 
as others. Therefore 
they are continually 
chronicled ; but pretty 
speeches lack the same 
pungency, and are pass- 
ed b, as insipid; yet I 
thi & there is a fine 
savor about one or two 
that I remember—that 
made by George the 
Fourth to the officer of 
marines, for example. 
It may be familiar to 
you, but will really bear 
repetition. 

There was an empty 
bottle on the table, and 
the king told the serv- 
ant to ‘‘take away that 
marine.” <A guest sit- 
ting next the king whis- 
YW pered in his ear that an 
fox» ‘ Zi Z Z Z y g officer present belonged 

“ory : tj. . P Wy to that branch -of the 
AS x b$Mljjiy a 3 = service. George the 
= j 































































Fourth ascertained his 
name, and then, ad- 
dressing him aloud, 
asked if he knew why 
an empty bottle was 
called a marine. 


~ 
+ 


‘*No, your Majes- 

ty,” replied the officer. 

: ** Because,” said 

the king, ‘‘it has done 

its duty, and is ready 
to do it again.” 

Which was as neat 
a way of getting out 
of a rather awkward 
phrase as one can 
well imagine. 

Ladies, however, 
are the fair and prop- 
er recipients of pretty 
speeches, and a man 
who gets them is a 
sort of poacher. 

The Duc de Niver- 
nois made an ingen- 
ious one to Madame 
Du Barri, who was 
endeavoring to per- 


Fig. 4.—CoirrurE oF Purrs anp Curia. 


For the coiffure shown by Figs. 2 and 6 arrange the 
front hair in small curls on the forehead, and behind | suade him to with- 
these fasten crosswise a hair diadem, which is wound | draw his opposition 
on a crépe, and bordered with curls. The side hair is | to some measure she 
had set her heart on. 
**Tt is of no use, 


” 


twisted in a knot, as shown by Fig. 6, and the ends are 
waved. A spray of flowers completes the coiffurer 

For the coiffure shown by Figs. 3 and 5 part the front | she said, “‘you are 

hair in the middle, comb it back, and pin it up in puffs | only injuring your in- P ; 
on the crown. The back hair is arranged in a Catogan | fluence, for the king Fig. 6.—Co1rrure or Loors anp Curis. 
queue, as shown by Bacx.—[See Fig. 2.] 
Fig. 5; the hang- 
ing braids forming 
it may be of false 
hair if the natural 
hair is not suffi- 
cient, in which case 
the ends are then 
concealed by bows 
of black velvet rib- 
bon. 

For the. coiffure 
shown by Fig. 4 ar- 
range the front and 
side hair partly in 
small curls, in which 
a comb is fastened, 
and partly combed 
back. The back 
hair is arranged in 
puffs, and the ends 
are wound up for 
curls, 


Monsieur le Duc, 


Gros Grain 


Tus _ sleeveless 
basque of gros grain 
is lined with lus- 
tring, trimmed with 
satin folds, and fur- 
nished with a satin 
collar. A frill of 
Swiss muslin edges 
the neck. 


Light Gray 
Tricot Sacque. 

Tus sacque, 
which is tight - fit- 
ting in the back and 
loose in front, is 
made of light gray 
tricot beaver. The 
trimming consists 
of folds and revers 
of black velvet and 
jet buttons. The 
sacque is slashed 
at the side, The 
collar and under- 
sleeves are of pleat- 
ed Swiss muslin. Licut Gray Tricor Sacqve. 
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has made up his mind, and I have myself heard 
him say that he will never change.” 

‘* Ah, madame, he was looking at you,” 
plied the duke. 

Could any but a Frenchman have ever con- 
veyed deter’ mined resistance in so polite a form ? 

There was a boundless depth of devotion im- 
plied in the remark of a love-sick millionaire, 
when the object of his affections became ecstatic 
over the beauty of the evening- star. 

**Oh, do not, do not praise it like that!” he 
cried; ‘*I can not get it for you.” 

It is no wonder that Tom Moore was such a 
genetal favorite, if he often said such charming 
little things as he wrote. I think the very pret- 
tiest, quaintest quip ever penned is in one of his 
love-songs. ‘The lover can not deny that he has 
paid homage to others before he saw the present 
object of his affections; in fact, he learned lip- 
service very early : 


re- 


“That lesson of sweet and enrapturing lore 
I have never forgot, I'll allow: 
I have had it by rote very often before, 
But never by heart until now.” 





LOVE AND LABOR. 


We die not all: for our deeds remain, 

To crown with honor or mar with stain; 
Throngh endless sequence of years to come 
Our lives shall speak when our lips are dumb. 


What though we perish unknown to fame, 
Our tomb forgotten, and lost our name, 
Since naught is wasted in heaven or earth, 
And nothing dies to which God gives birth? 


Though life be joyless and death be cold, 
And pleasures pall as the world grows old, 
Yet God has granted our hearts relief, 
For Love and Labor can conquer grief. 


Love sheds a light on the gloomy way, 
And Labor hurries the weary day: 
Though death be fearful and life be hard, 
Yet Love and Labor shail win reward. 


If Love can dry up a single tear, 

Tf life-long Labor avail to clear 

A single web from before the true, 

Then Love and Labor have won their due. 


What though we mourn, we can comfort pain ; 
What if we die, so the truth be plain: 

A little spark from a high desire 

Shall kindle others and grow a fire. 


We are not worthy to work the whole; 

We have no strength which may save a soul; 
Enough for us if our life begin 

Successful struggle with grief and sin. 


Labc~ is mortal and fades away, 

But Loe shall triumph in perfect day ; 
Labor n.ay wither beneath the sod, 
But Love lives ever, for Love is God. 








“SO UNLADYLIKE.” 


F course the London season has its pleasures, 

and it is very nice to see the Continent; but 
I am always extremely glad when October comes, 
and we return home to Hetherington Hall; for 
the Hall is home to me, and Sir Edward and 
Lady Hetherington are father and mother, de- 
spite all legal proofs which may be adduced to 
show that I am only their niece. 

I don’t think that there can be a more delight- 
fal habitation under the sun than a well-appoint- 
ed country-house; and the Hall is perfect. I 
always go all round the place the morning after 
my arrival, however bad the weather may be; 
and the dogs bark welcome, and only show a 
sense of their displeasure at the unkindness of 
deserting them for six months by putting dirty 
paws on one’s dress; but they roll in the mud 
to such an extent during their manifestations of 
delight that it’s quite impossible to pet them as 
much as they deserve for being so friendly and 
forgiving. Jack, the old pony I used to ride 
when a little girl, comes cautering up to the side 
of his paddock when he sees me; and though it 
may be apples, I think it’s affection. Of course 
one’s own horses have been doing duty in town, 
and are not quite strangers ; but they turn round 
and ‘‘whinny,” and seem very glad to see their 
mistress and to have some apples too, if Jack’s 
artful demonstrations of attachment have not 
made it impossible to leave him without giving 
him all that the little basket contained. The 
men about the place seem really glad to greet 
you, and the old women who reside in the neigh- 

ring cottages shower blessings upon you to an 
extent that ought to render you comfortable for 
the remainder of your life, while the lodge-keep- 
er's wife, with maternal pride, produces her last 
new baby for vour inspection—there invariably 
happens to have been a new one about three 
weeks before our return to Hetherington. 

Gentlemen seem to like coming down to the 
Hall; and, indeed, the place is well supplied 
with those magnets which attract them. ‘here 
is excellent shooting, two packs of hounds fre- 
quently meet in the neighborhood, and Uncle 
Edward is popular with every one. Perhaps it 
may be that the Meadshire air is so good, an 
that there is a chalybeate spring within eight 
miles of us, or perhaps it may be in some slight 
measure attributed to the presence of a pleasant 
set of men; but there is always a considerable 
number of gitls who are ** pleased te accept Lady 
Hetherington’s kind invitation,” and help me to 
entertain the party. 

Uncle Edward was a soldier ; indeed, the first 
definite recollection I have is ‘of seeing him at 
the head of his regiment in glittering array—he 
was a Hussar—and looking as gallant a gentle- 
man as any of the originals of the portraits which 
hang in the picture-gallery ; and that is the high- 








est praise I can give, for the old Hetheringtons 
are the things | admire most on earth, I sit for 
hours and gaze at my special favorite, Sir Har- 
ry, who was killed at Naseby, and I feel assured 
that he went down to his death and looked on 
Cromwell's troopers with the same frank insou- 
ciant smile with which he now looks down on 
me—just as I know my own Guy would go and 
fight if need were; and if ever there was a like- 
ness in this world between a person living now 
and a person who lived in ——, the year when 
the batile of Naseby was fought—for I’m afraid 
I don't quite remember when it was—that like- 
ness is between Guy Wrey and Sir Harry Heth- 
erington. I wonder whether Sir Harry’s heart 
was whole when he lightly rode off to fight for 
his king? I don’t think that those bright eyes 
of his would have looked in vain for love if girls’ 
hearts then were like they are now, or that the 
smile on his handsome face was of the sort to 
meet refusal, Ah! as I look the tears come to 
my eyes to think that he, and so many great- 
hearted gentlemen like him, should have been 
sent out of this world, which was so pleasant to 
them, by traitorous, rebellious villains; and Guy 
says that some people want to put up a statue to 
Oliver Cromwell at Westminster, to perpetuate 
the memory of dreadful murder and horrid crime! 
I know what J would say on the subject if I were 
queen ! ° 

But I have lost Uncle Edward. He has doff- 
ed his plumes and gold and glitter now; but he 
can not get rid of his soldierly bearing, and looks 
as gallant in his gray shooting jacket as he used 
to do in uniform. He has a great gray mus- 
tache, and just the smallest shave of whisker on 
his cheek. Of course he is a little different from 
the old Hetheringtons, who wore large wigs and 
were closely shaven, but it is the old face; and 
though his eyes seem as if they could look through 
the wall, they are as kind and gentle and tender 
as a child’s, and are, indeed, the reflex of his 
heart. 

If I had been intrusted with the daty of issu- 
ing invitations, I could not, on the whole, have 
made a better selection than Aunt Hethering- 
ton's; bat I wasn’t satisfied a bit, for there was 
one wanting—the scrap of leaven which would 
have leavened the whole party. You see, I 
couldn't very well say, ‘‘ Please ask Guy Wrey 
to come down, because I sha’n’t be happy unless 
he does,” for it would have seemed so excessive- 
ly bold; and, besides, Guy hadn't said any thing, 
or done any thing—except be most provoking. 

Let me briefly introduce him. He was an art- 
ist—if he was any thing—by profession; but he 
had written the most beautiful book, and I liked 
it so greatly that I wanted to see him very much ; 
and when I met him, and he was introduced to 


; me, I extended my liking to the author. 


Now if a man is always leaning over the rails 
in the Row at the hour when a girl takes her 
morning canter; if, when gazing from the alti- 
tude of her box at the opera, she invariably sees 


, his light brown head in a stall below; if at pic- 





| ture-galleries, flower shows, morning concerts, 


etc., she is as certain to meet him as she is in 
the evening at different houses—he means some- 
thing, and meaning something ought to say it. 
Of course, if Mr. Wrey chose to— Dear old Guy, 
I'm forgetting myself, and continuing the old 
strain of thought, which, as I may now admit, so 
frequently oppressed me. 

Well, the guests invited to Hetherington had, 
with few exceptions, appeared. ‘There were a 
few celebrities, and a general background of 
well-dressed young men, with what I heard Cap- 
tain Aymer describe as ‘‘a very fair show of 
young women ;” but he was not there. Luckily, 
however, I had so much to do in acting as Aunt 
Hetherington’s aide-de-camp, and going round to 
neighboring friends, that I managed to avoid 
thinking very much about unpleasant things. 

Certainly croquet is not an exercise calculated 
to induce oblivion. Some people like it, I sup- 
pose, but personally I hold it in abhorrence; 
and therefore when, going to spend an afternoon 
at Oakleigh Honse, | was induced to take a 
mallet, | prepared myself for suffering, feeling 
sure that the game, played with a number of com- 
parative strangers, would not be sufficiently ex- 
citing to make me forget disagreeable subjects. 

** Will you join this set, dear Miss Hethering- 
ton?” gushed Lucy Faulkner, ‘‘Isn't it de- 
lightful to have such charming weather? I 
feared my poor croquet things were all put by 
for months!” 

I did not catch the name of the partner to 
whom she introduced me, and bowed, really 
without looking into his face; but directly I 
caught sight of his boots I knew it was Guy, for 
I should know the least bit of him any where. 
You may guess how quickly I looked up into his 
face then! 

**Ka—Miss Hetherington !” 

**Ga—Mr. Wrey!” I said, only just checking 
myself in time, for he was Guy always when I 
thought of him, though of course I never called 
him so. 

I did not tell him how surprised I was to see 
him, because I could not, for he had said some- 
thing about going abroad when last I had seen 
him in town; and I did not like to confess, even 
to myself, how pleased I was, or by how many 
degrees my satisfaction was increased when he 
presently said that he had seen Sir Edward, who 
had asked him to stay at the Hall, and that he 
was coming next week. ‘The whole aspect of 
the lawn changed at once, and I was obliged to 
confess that I had been very unjust to croquet, 
which was an exceedingly interesting game. But 
I was not quite contented, or pleased either. Gay 
was every thing that is polite and kind, but I did 
not think he was acting quite fairly to me; for 
although he had never said or hinted any thing 
about liking me, I felt quite certain that he did. 
More than once in town I had caught his eyes 
fixed on me with such a sad expression that I 
had been perfectly happy for twenty-four hours 





afterward ; and on this afternoon he had more 
than half said *‘ Kate” when he saw me. No! 
I was not satisfied about it a bit. for if I had 
not thought that he liked me first I should nev- 
er have dreamed of liking him. However, I con- 
soled myself as we drove home with the reflec- 
tion that he would perhaps be more agreeable at 
the Hall. 

‘Tuesday came, and he c&me too, and soon set- 
tled down comfortably, finding several men he 
knew. He was, as usual, most kind; and on 
learning my admiration for Sir Harry's picture, 
promised to make me a little copy of it, and 
passed nearly all his time in the gallery, hardly 
ever shooting or riding with the riding parties. 

1 strolled out one day across the lawn, and on 
to the long grass terrace which runs at the bot- 
tom of the grounds. At one end of it there is an 
old summer-hoiise, the sides of which are made, 
according to tradition, of an old oaken bedstead 
in which Queen Elizabeth slept one night at 
Hetherington. ‘This was a very favorite resort 
of mine, and I went in to be alone and think of 
Guy and his unkindness and indifference. It is 
not at all nice to speak about such things; but 
after the chances I had refused last season of 
brilliant establishments, all for Guy, it was hard 
that he didn’t seem to care, in spite of all the lit- 
tle things which had made me think that he-did 
care. I don’t like saying*it a bit; but when a 
girl actually has a coronet laid at her feet-—and a 
handsome, good-tempered wearer there too—it’s 
a pity she should refuse them because she is stu- 
pid enough to think that some one else likes her. 

I was just beginning to wonder whether any of 
the by-gone Hetherington women had felt such 
a disagreeable twitching at the corners of their 
mouth without absolutely crying, when I heard 
voices near my summer-house, I did not rise, 
thinking they would pass by ; but instead of that 
the speakers seated themselves on a low, dwarf, 
ivy -covered wall which bounded the terrace. 
One of them was Guy; and I was glad to no- 
tice that he spoke in a very melancholy tone, and 
seemed unhappy. 

‘*T wish I could persuade you to stay, old fel- 
low,” said Captain Aymer, who was his compan- 
ion. ‘* Going now is like leaving the theatre at 
the end of the opening farce, or bolting away from 
the grand stand after the preliminary canter. 
There's the ball at the Crawfords’ on Wednes- 
day, shooting at the earl’s on Friday, and next 
week Hetherington gives a dance; the hounds 
meet here, and there’s the county ball, and all 
sorts of things.” 

**T must go!” said Guy, firmly. 

“*Cupid’s dart has—you don’t like chaff? 
Ah, that’s one of the symptoms of the com- 
plaint. I can’t think why yon go moping abont 
like a jolly old lunatic. You haven't said any 
thing to her, have you?” 

** Not a word; and have tried hard not to let 
her guess any thing,” Guy answered. 

“*You don't expect her to propose to you, do 
you?” Captain Aymer asked. I felt sure they 
mast be talking of me. ‘* Why don't you speak ?” 

** Because I'm a poor beggar with barely £300 
a year, and she’s a girl with something over 
£2000. She, her people, every one, would think 
I wanted her money. No! I'd rather lose her 
altogether than let her think me a mercenary 
brute. She may marry Lord Charteris if she 
likes; though,” he said, with a sob in his voice, 
which brought the tears to my eyes, ‘I don't 
think he'll love her as I do.” 

I wiped away two tears, and got rid somehow 
of a great, big, sympathetic sob which threatened 
to betray my hiding-place. I ought, of course, 
not to have remained without letting them know; 
only I did, and rising quietly, 1 looked through 
the diamond-shaped wood-work covered with ivy 
in the direction from which the voices came. 
Guy—dear, handsome Guy !—was sitting on the 
low wall, resting his arms on his knees, looking 
at the ground. Captain Aymer had chosen a 
seat where he could lean back, and was slowly 
blowing the smoke from his cigar into the air. 

**T am not a poet, old fellow,” continued the 
captain. ‘*‘ With the exception of a version of 
‘How doth the little busy bee’-—which I have 
reason to believe is incorrect—and the chorus to 
one or two convivial songs, I only know four 
lines of poetry. I came across them in a book 
I saw at a man’s rooms once, and they struck me 
as being so true that I bought a copy of the book 
and learned them. ‘They are to the effect that 

‘He either fears his fate too much, 
Or his deserts are small, 
That dares not put it to the touch, 
To gain or lose it all.’ 
Now, old fellow, it’s absurd to suppose that vour 
deserts are small; so the only thing left to sup- 
pose is that you fear your fate too much, So, to 
paraphrase the poet, 


“*Why not put it to the toneh? 
Go in and win it all.’ 


Guy didn’t say any thing, only shook his silly 
head. As if I cared for money! I loved Guy— 
I may say so now—and hated my money if it 
was to be a barrier between us; at least if he 
was so loaded with a weight of silly, stupid, mis- 
taken pride that he could not leap the barrier. 

**Seriously, Guy,” Captain Aymer went on, 
“*take my advice and speak. Hetherington is 
a gentleman, and won't suspect you of unworthy 
motives, and I’m quite sure that the girl won't. 
As for money,-you have your profession to help 

you 


“No, Aymer. It was foolish of me to come 
to the neighborhood at all, and doubly, trebly 
foolish to come here. I dare not speak, and all 
I can do to repair the error of my coming is to 
go at once and leave her, bless her darling little 
face!” he said, very slowly and softly; and then 
he rose to his feet. ‘‘I shall forget it all some 
day. I shall forget it, I tell you!” he cried; and 
there was such passionate energy in his voice 
that his companion looked at him with surprise, 





** There, Aymer, give me a cigar; why shouldn't 
a man smoke?” 

Captain Aymer produced a cigar-case, and 
Guy lit a cigar; and linking his arm in his 
friend’s, they strolled off across the lawn. 

Guy loved me, as I had felt quite certain that 
he did; but the pleasure which hearing this gave 
me vanished when I thought of his resolution of 
silence. It was worse than not being loved at 
all. But what could I do—except be very mis- 
erable? I searched in vain for a little crumb 
of comfort, but it was not to be found in the 
summer-house; so [ returned to the Hall, de- 
termined to go and look at Sir Harry, my usual 
comforter, and see if I could not draw some con- 
solution out of him. 1 entered the long gallery, 
and was rather surprised to see Guy there stand- 
ing at his easel before the picture. 

He turned on hearing my footstep, and taking 
the picture at which he was working from its 
resting-place, leaned it against the wall, showing 
me Sir Harry nearly finished. I was just on the 
point of forgetting myself and saying, ‘*I hope 
you are not really going!” or something of that 
sort, only I remembered just in time that to do 
so would have been to betray that I had over- 
heard the conversation; so I duly.admired the 
copy. which was really worthy of admiration. 

** May I see that picture, please, Mr. Wrey ?” 
I asked presently, pointing to the one he had 
put down, for he had removed it hastily, as if he 
did not wish me to see it, so I naturally wanted 
to very much, 

‘It's nothing; it’s a sketch only for— You 
see, Miss Hetherington, I have not given you a 
full length of Sir Harry, as it would have made 
the picture larger than 1 thought you would care 
about.” 

** Yes, I see, thank you; it is a very nice size 
now. Is that a copy from any thing here?” I 
inquired ; for I was determined to see it, and Guy 
appeared determined that I should not. 

‘*No; an unfinished sketch—a simple study. 
I have omitted the background, you will notice, 
as I supposed it was only the face you wanted, 
Miss Hetherington,” Guy continued. 

‘*Tt’s beautiful! I can’t tell vou how pleased 
I am with it. But please do let me see that, 
Mr. Wrey.” 

There was no escape for him; 80, very unwill- 
ingly, he placed it on the easel. 

I recognized the subject at once. It repre- 
sented a scene from Tennyson’s Maud, she and 
her lover meeting, when 

“the sunset burn'd 
On the blossom’d gable ends 
At the head of the village street” 
(I wonder how many times I've read it since?) ; 
and the reason that Guy had been so reluctant to 
let me see it was because the two figures were 
exact portraitures of himself and me. 

I don't think that he was very comfortable as 
I stood gazing at it for a long time. 

** What is it called ?” I asked at length. 

Of course Guy knew that I must have recog- 
nized the likenesses, and perhaps he took courage 
from my not being displeased; at any rate his 
resolution of not letting me guess any thing van- 
ished as he quoted the lines which his picture 
illustrated. ‘There was a look in his eyes which 
made my heart beat quickly as he said, very 
softly : 

“*Tf Maud were all that she seem'd, 
And her smiles were all that I dream'd, 


Then the world were not so bitter 
But a smile could make it sweet.’” 


He turned his face from me as he spoke, but 
not before I had seen an expression of suffering 
upon it which I could not bear should remain, 

As a well-brought-up voung lady, it was, with- 
out doubt, my duty to say, ‘It's sweetly pretty, 
I'm sure!” or, **T can’t think how you do it!” or 
elxe to make a remark about the weather, and go 
on my way; but I did neither, because I loved 
Guy and he loved me, and I did not want us 
both to be unhappy and miserable. So I put my 
hand on his arm, and, when he turned to me, 
looked him straight in the eyes and said, 

**Isn’t there something i in the poem, a little 
farther on, about ‘a man’s own stupid pride ?’” 

The smile on Sir Harry’s face seemed to 
heighten as he looked down on me in Guy's 
arms, and seemed to encourage me to tell Guy 
what he wanted so much to know, 


My cousin Tom, who is at school at Harches- 
ter, says that if any boy has been doing wrong, 
and no one else can find out who it is, they tell 
the mathematical master, who is so wonderfully 
clever that he simply puts down on a scrap of 
paper, ‘* Let z = —,” works out a little sum in 
algebra ({ think it is), and in two minutes the 
culprit ‘* comes out in the answer.” Uncle Ed- 
ward seems to find things out in an equally ex- 
traordinary manner, without having recourse to 
**z,” which I always supposed had something to 
do with beer. I thought I had better tell him 
every thing at once, so 1 went to his study as 
soon as luncheon was over. 

** What is it, my little girl?” he inquired. I 
rarely enter his special fortress, so he knew that 
I had something to say. 

‘*T want to be married, please, Uncle Ed- 
ward,” I answered, looking down very modestly, 
but still glimpsing at his face. It went very 
grave. 

** Have you heard from Lord Charteris?” he 
asked. 

**No, Uncle Edward, it is not he. It’s Guy 
—Guy Wrey!” and then I told him all about it 
quite from the beginning. 

I’m sure I’m not in the habit. of crying, but I 
had commenced during the morning with Guy 
in the picture-gallery, and finished up now on 
Uncle Edward’s shoulder. He took it beautiful- 
ly, and said a lot of kind things about not stand- 
ing in the way of my happiness if I was quite 
sure about being fond of Guy; and it seemed 
that he had been an old friend of Guy’s father, 
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which impressed him favorably about the son. 
So I left the study as happy as it was possible 
to be. 

It is all settled now, and in a very short space 
of time Kate Hetherington will no longer exist. 
Guy is very jubilant just at present, for a picture 
of his has been a great success, and he has sold 
it for £600, and is busy calculating how much he 
can make a year by an impossible amount of in- 
dustry, which I certainly shall not allow him to 
undergo. My prospect of happiness is very 
bright, though it is certainly most deplorable and 
unfortunate that it should have been brought 
about by conduct which of course all right-mind- 
ed people can only term ‘‘ So unladylike !” 





ENGLISH GOSSIP. 


[From our Own CorresPonpeEnT. ] 

The little Stranger at Buckingham Palace.—Tit for 
Tat with the Pope.—The Cremation of Lady Dilke.— 
The racing Vicar’s Resignation.—The Nana. 

OU will doubtless have heard by cable that 
the Anglo- Russian baby has arrived at 

Buckingham Palace. His Royal and Imperial 

Highness—‘‘ that’s his style’—took the world so 

much by surprise that the Home Secretary was 

not in attendance, as is the custom, for the pur- 
pose of witnessing to the fact, and avoiding that 
suspicion of a supposititious child that was so fa- 
tal to the offspring of the second James, and his 
place had to be supplied by the Foreign Secre- 
tary. ‘The Empress of Russia, too, though she 
traveled all night for the purpose of welcoming 
the little stranger, came too late to soothe the 
first hours of her infant grandson. 
“ Althongh by the vulgar popular saw 

All mothers are said to be ‘in the straw, 

Some children are born in clover,” 

and that has certainly been the case with this 

one. His baby roars were answered by the Park 

guns, and echoed by the ordnance of St. Peters- 
burg. 
“ His very first draught of vital air 
Was not the common chameleon fare 
Of plebeian lungs and noses: 
No, his earliest sniff 
Of this world was a whiff 
Of the genuine otto of roses.” 
And his nurse, no doubt, will be after the pat- 
tern of her, 
“Of notions so exalted, 
She drank nothing lower than Curacoa, 
Maraschino, or pink Noyeau, 
And on principle never malted.” 

So great is the stir that this small mite has made 

in the world that I am quite pleased that the 

Princess Louise has had no progeny, since the 

contrast between all this fuss and the calmness 

with which any offspring of hers and ‘‘ Lorne’s” 
would be received would have been very unpleas- 
ant. It is to be hoped no pin will scratch this 

Russian babe and show the ‘Tartar. 

The Freemasons of Palermo have taken their 
revenge on Mastai Ferretti by expelling him from 
their society. It was a superfluous act upon their 
part, since he had already withdrawn from it; 
but the peculiarity of the case consists in their 
having passed that sentence upon the ground of 
his having ‘‘ committed perjury.” He had ‘‘re- 
ceived the baptism of Freemasonry,” it seems, 
and ‘solemnly pledged his love and fellowship,” 
notwithstanding which, upon being crowned Pope 
and King under the title of Pio Nono, he took to 
‘cursing his former brethren.” Circumstances 
alter cases; but certainly he might have spared 
his ancient allies such very hard words. If he 
had really wished to do them an ill turn, how- 
ever, why did he not reveal their secret? It was 
no conscientious scruple, they assume, that pre- 
vented him from so doing, so that the case re- 
solves itself into two heads, first, he was afraid 
—a Pope and afraid!—or, second, there was no 
secret to reveal. I suppose this Masonic decree 
will hurt the Pope about as much as the Pope's 
excommunication has hurt the Freemasons; but 
this *‘ tit for tat,” ocenrring, too, so near home, 
is certainly both curious and significant. 

It can no longer be urged against lady reform- 
ers that they are all mere theorists, and would 
be as disinclined to act in defiance of custom as 
they are prone to preach against it, for poor Lady 
Dilke imposed her last commands upon her hus- 
band that her body should be burned, not buried, 
and it has been ‘‘cremated” accordingly. In 
thus carrying out her last wishes, though they 
were also his own convictions, I do not doubt 
that Sir Charles experienced a mental struggle. 
‘To us, the slaves of habit, sweeter seems 

“To rest beneath the clover sod 
That takes the sunshine and the rains, 
Or where the kneeling hamlet drains 
The chalice of the grapes of God,” 

than that ‘‘the hands so often clasped in ours,” 
and the dear limbs we have embraced, should be 
‘¢gulfed in roaring wells” of sire. Yet it can 
not be denied that even as a matter of sentiment 
—if one dares to look below the clover sod—cre- 
mation has the advantage. The ceremony in 
this case was performed at Dresden, there being 
as yet no means of its being done in England, 
and many men of science attended it by invita- 
tion. In six minutes from the time of the body 
being placed in the chamber of the furnace the 
coffin burst, in twenty-one minutes nothing but 
the skeleton remaifled, and in half an hour the 
bones began to crumble. In one hour and a 
quarter all that was left of Lady Dilke were a few 
pounds of dust, which were placed in an urn. 
Even this short time would have been abbreviated 
had not the furnace been opened now and then 
to mark how the cremation was proceeding. 

Since I wrote to you last, the racing vicar, 
Mr. King—whose horse, Holy Friar, has just been 
beaten, by-the-bye, but let us hope that has noth- 
ing to do with it—has resigned his church pre- 
ferments. The letter which contains his resigna- 


tion is a noteworthy one, and quite bears out the 
idea I had conceived of him, that he is no good- 





for-naught, but merely one who was brought up 
in a school of which we moderns have no recol- 
lection. He sees no harm in having ‘‘ trained 
horses for fifty years,” but is, in fact, a parson 
** suckled in a creed outworn,” who does not un- 
derstand the obligations that have of late years 
been imposed upon parsons. ‘‘It is not from 
any consciousness of wrong, nor from fear of any 
consequences that might ensue in the ecclesi- 
astical courts,” that he gives in, but ‘‘ simply that 
he wishes to live the remainder of his days in 
peace and charity.” He is not one, he says, to 
be bullied, and at the same time slyly hints at 
Bishop Wordsworth’s “‘ ritualistic” tendencies, 
**Your threats left me as an Anglo-Saxon 
(whose ancestors laid down their lives to estab- 
lish the reformed Protestant religion) no alter- 
native except the course which I pursued, viz., 
to refer your lordship to my solicitor.” Alto- 
gether, there is a revulsion of feeling in favor of 
this racing divine, arising from the reflection 
that his ‘‘ very peculiar” views were not at one 
time so very peculiar, and also from bis pluck 
and sturdiness, 

I see from your newspapers that there is a 
good deal that is objectionable about your canal 
system in New York, but nothing, I hope, quite 
so bad as benzoline and gunpowder in the same 
barge, with the boatmen smoking in the cabin. 
That, it seems by the verdict of the coroner’s 
jury upon our late catastrophe in the Regent's 
Park, was the cause of that explosion, the effects 
of which still mar one of the prettiest features 
of London. If it be true that the greatest pleas- 
ures lie about us unregarded, it is equally so of 
the greatest dangers, for this canal carriage of 
the most explosive compounds—by ten tons at a 
time—has been going on under our unconscious 
eyes for the last quarter of a century, without 
any more precautions than if petroleum was 
bricks. Nobody, as yet, has been made to pay 
for the damage, and nobody has been punished ; 
but the “vicinity of the Regent’s Park” is no 
longer inserted in the house advertisements as a 
residential attraction, and I observe that people 
in our neighborhood are very easily made to 
“jump.” 

It is a long lane that has no turning, is a 
proverb, it seems, that holds good all the world 
over; for after sixteen years of successful dis- 
guises and escapes, the once terrible Nana Sahib 
has been captured at last. He was taken at 
Gwalior, the capital of the Maharajah Scindia, 
and has been identified by Scindia himself. The 
Nana was the adopted son of a great Indian 
potentate, but had not been recognized as such 
by the British government—a fact which no 
doubt rankled in what this future butcher of 
women and children was wont to term his heart. 
He remained, however, outwardly well affected, 
and was accustomed to entertain the English 
residents at Cawnpore with ostentatious hospi- 
talitv. I know a lady, the wife of the once 
magistrate of that district, whose fingers are still 
loaded with rings bestowed upon her by this 
wretch in proof of his regard. His palace was 
fitted up in the European manner, and provided 
with billiard-room, books, and all the superficial 
evidences of a high civilization. It was in reli- 
ance upon his guarantee of their safety that the 
brave defenders of Cawnpore surrendered to the 
mutineers, with 600 of their wives and children. 
‘Tle men were at once murdered, the 600 shut 
up in the Assembly Rooms—the scene of so many 
entertainments in which he had taken part. 
Then five men were sent in with sabres, and 
they were all massacred and thrown down a 
great well, except some little children, who were 
cast down upon the wounded and dying, alive 
and unharmed, to perish so, It was that spec- 
tacle which roused Havelock’s handful of men 
to a pitch of fury such as even in your border wars 
has never been surpassed, and perhaps goaded 
them to exertions and successes that have scarce- 
ly been rivaled. If little hands and little feet, 
chopped off alive, were a sight that did really 
meet the eyes of the avenging Highlanders, it 
was at Nana Sahib’s nod that the atrocity was 
committed, for he was the cruelest Indian of 
them all. The sensation produced by his cap- 
ture is indescribable. 

A recent population return informs us that 
there are in London more Jews than there are 
in Palestine, more Scotchmen than there are in 
Edinburgh, more [rishmen than there are in Dub- 
lin, and more Roman Catholics than there are in 
Rome. Also, one of us Londoners is born every 
five minutes, and every eight minutes one of us 
dies. At present I have only experienced the for- 
mer sensation; when the latter happens—and 
‘* she gayety of nations is thereby eclipsed” —you 
will receive the information from another hand 
than that of R. Kemsue, of London, 








SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


HE ‘old times,’? when our grandmothers 

(have we not all heard them tell the tale ?) 
sat through the long winter evenings knitting 
stockings by the flickering light of one tallow- 
candle, or perchance only a pine knot, came 
vividly to mind the other evening. We were 
sitting in the gallery at the American Institute 
Fair watching the line of light that ran along 
the sides of the vast room, each instant add- 
ing to the brightness of the illumination ; them 
high up in the centre of the room light after 
light appeared as by magic, until all surround- 
ing objects glittered with the rays from hun- 
dreds of gas-burners. A few moments before 
we had stood for five or ten minutes by a-neat 
little machine, and seen a pair of stockings be- 
gun and finished in a manner that would have 
made our grandmothers rub their eyes and stare; 
in fact, we think they would have thrown away 
their knitting-needles. What amazement also 
would have gleamed from their eyes could they 
have watched the speed with which any one 
of those numerous sewing-machines turned off 
work! But as those ‘old times’ were not the 
days of tucks and puffs and flounces, perchance 











their interest would centre on washing and 
wringing mzchines, on marvelous soaps which 
wash of themselves, on churns that muke but- 
ter without wearying the arms, on stoves and 
ranges supplied with such convenient cookin 
apparatus that the ancient housewife woul 
have been puzzled what to do with them. To 
modern eyes it was a grand picture which was 
spread out in that vast hall; but could the aged 
grandmother who died a quarter of a century 
ago have looked upon it, what bewilderment 
would have fallen upon her! The buzz and 
hum of machinery, mingled with music from 
many instruments and the voices of exhibitors, 
swept through the hall, gayly draped in red, 
white, and blue, and the huge fountain sent its 
graceful sprays into the air, with soft patterin 
as they fell into the basin below. ne could 
easily fancy, looking down upon the scene, that 
every bones invented, whether in iren, gold, 
silver, wood, glass, china, paper, or what other 
material, had there found a place. One visit 
was sufficient only for a glimpse of the whole 
scene and a detailed examination of a few things, 
for seeing too much at one time produces a sort 
of mental indigestion. 


Diphtheria has been so prevalent during the 
past year as to be the cause of serious solicitude 
among parents. Prevention is better than cure; 
and like many other depressing diseases, diph- 
theria is chiefly caused by want of pure air, 
proper nourishment, and cleanliness. Tt is very 
contagious, and when once it enters a family it 
is thus propagated. While it has not been in 
this or in other cities confined to any special 
class or locality, the majority of victims have 
been children, occupants of confined tenement- 
houses, and attendants of public schools. Phy- 
sicians consider the best safeguards inst this 
disease to be good food, frequent bathing, pure 
air, judicious exercise, and the avoidance of all 
overwork or whatever tends to depress the tone 
of the system. 





The Paths oy is the title of a novel by the 
Princess Alice of England, which is about bein 
issued in London. Its prominent merit is said 
to consist in the fidelity of its descriptions of 
life in the highest circles of German nobility. 


Many settlers in Kansas and Arkansas are 
packing up and seeking other abiding-places, 
while thousands who are too poor to leave will 
be forced to remain and endure the winter as 
best they can. This wretchedness is the result 
of the grasshopper plague, from which Nebras- 
ka also is suffering so severely. 





The Venddme Column is now completed, its 
rebuilding having been begun eighteen months 
ago. It has cost about 150,000 francs, besides 
the expense of paving. The whole work has 
been peculiar and difficult—no less than seven 
hundred fractured pieces of bronze had to be 
securely put together again. Place Vendome 
will soon resume its former aspect, and the Pa- 
risians will gaze with delight on one of their 
most beautiful monuments, restored to them 
in its original condition. 





Eastwell Park, the new residence of the Duke 
and Duchess of Edinburgh, is situated in the very 
heart of the Kentish valleys. The mansion of 
Eastwell, now the property of the Earl of Win- 
chelsea, who has leased it to the new occupant, 
stands in the centre of one of the finest timbered 
deer parks to be found in the south of England, 
and dating gs it does from the time of the Con- 
queror, possesses an interest both historical and 
archeological. The building itself is, in fact, 
more interesting than handsome, for it is built 
principally of yellow brick, in the Grecian style, 
and tradition says it is erected upon the spot 
where once stood a cottage that was the resi- 
dence of Richard Plantagenet, when as a brick- 
layer he gained his living after the defeat of his 
father, Richard III.,at Bosworth. A well in the 
neighborhood, called Plantagenet’s well, is point- 
ed to in corroboration of this legend. The 
views from the mansion more than compensate 
for any slight defects in the architectural feat- 
ures, for they are unrivaled in Kent for beauty 
and extent. The duke is having the most ex- 
tensive alterations carried on about the place, 
and especial care-is being taken in applying im- 
provements to the lighting, drainage, and ven- 
tilation of the building. ~ 





The eightieth birthday of William Cullen Bry- 
ant, November 3, 1874, was remembered by his 
numerous friends in a pleasant and appropriate 
manner. An address was prepared congratula- 
ting the poet and journalist upon his birthday 
and his long and distinguished career, and to 
this many hundreds of illustrious names were 
signed in testimony of their friendship and re- 
spect. This address was presented to Mr. Bry- 
ant at his own residence by a committee of 
twenty-five gentlemen, members of the Century 
Club. In the address it was stated that the club 
had ordered to be made a vase of original design 
and choice workmanship, artistically represent- 
ing the lessons of Bryant's career in its literary, 
political, and journalistic relations, and that the 
vase will be placed in the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art as a lasting memorial of the esteem and 
affection of his friends. The money for this vase 
has been contributed  senee of other cit- 
ies as well as of New York. Its cost is about 
$5000. 





A recent number of tle Japan Mail contains 
the following pretty little songlet : 
OKATSU’S PHYSICIAN. F 
When I am sick I hear his step ; 
Oh send for him e is so dear, 
Who sooner cures All pain forgot, 
Than doctors grim! My brain grows clear. 


His presence bright, Glad thoughts spring up 
His laughing eye, Too sweet to tell; 
Would make the god He takes my hand, 
Of illness fly. And—I am well. 





A well-known New York dentist states that 
during the past eleven years he has administer- 
ed nitrous oxide to “seventy-seven thousand 
two hundred and eighteen patients, without a 
ease of death or any serious ill effects.”’ He also 
says that the frequent deaths by chloroform 
show that it is adangerous anesthetic. ‘‘Chlo- 
roform,”’ he says, ‘‘ contains no oxygen—the life- 
giving element of the air—and acts as a sedative 
and depressing agent. It partially arrests the 


pulse. On the other hand, nitrous oxide con- 
tains more oxygen than the air, and acts as an 
exhilarant, increasing the action of the heart and 
lungs. The nervous equilibrium is disturbed in 
both cases; but while chloroform carries the 
patient down toward the point of death, nitrous 
oxide carries him up into increased life. One 
depresses, the other elevates.” 


The green turtle, the most highly prized of all 
species of turtle, is found in great abundance on 
the Mexican coast. And recently a company 
has been organized in California for the purpose 
of canning turtles. This new industry prom- 
ises to be successful. The turtles can be caught 
every month of the year, but the best time is 
from May to September. They weigh about 175 
pounds each, and are captured by means of a 
small harpoon. Only about one-third of the 
meat is put into cans; the rest is used only for 
stock. The Mexican coast abounds in oysters 
and lobsters as well as turtles. 





Somebody who has tried it says that the worst 
toothache, or neuralgia coming from the teeth, 
may be speedily ended by the application of cot- 
— with ammonia to the defective 
ooth. 





Many wonderful stories are told of exorbitant 
sums of money being paid to procure human 
hair of a special color; but we do not remember 
having heard any pleasanter instance of clipping 
hair than the following, which comes from Vi- 
enna: 
A young girl recently entered a barber’s shop 
in Vienna, and requested the proprietor to buy 
her hair. He examined her long glossy chestnut 
locks, and endeavored to drive a sharp bargain— 
eight gulden he would give and no more. The 
little maiden’s eyes filled with tears, but after a 
brief hesitation she threw herself into a chair. 
: “To God’s name,” she gasped, “ take it quick- 
y. 
The barber, satisfied with his bargain, was 
about to clinch it with his shears, when a gen- 
tleman who sat, half shaved, looking on told 
him to stop. 
‘**My child,” he said, ‘“* why do you want to sell 
your beautiful hair?” 

‘*My mother has been nearly five months ill; 
I can’t work enough to support us; every thing 
has been sold or pawned, and there is not a pen- 
ny in the house.’ 

** No, no, my child,” said the stranger; “if that 
is the case, I will buy your hair, and will give you 
a hundred gulden for it.’’ 

He gave the poor girl the note, the sight of 
which had dried her tears, and took up the bar- 
ber’s shears. Taking the locks in his hand, he 
took the longest hair, cut it off alone, and put it 
carefully in his pocket-book, thus paying one 
hundred florins for a single hair. He took the 
girl’s address, in case he should want to buy an- 
other at the same rate. This charitable man is 
only designated as the chief of a great industrial 
enterprise within the city. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Pennsytvanta Sunscrtper.—Your blue silk and 
brown merino are stylish shades and fabrics. Gore 
the blue skirt, use the coat sleeves, and get some new 
silk of the same or a kin Ired shade for a basque and 
tablier folds, or else an apron, also fora shirred flounce. 
The merino would make 2 pretty over dress, such as a 
cuirass basque and over-skirt, to wear with a brown 
silk skirt, or, if that is too much expense, the black 
figured silk would make a nice skirt for it, and would 
also answer to wear with a cuirass polonaise of the 
gray striped silk. Do not think of dyeing the merino, 
as it is the best shade of all your samples. If you 
could match it either in silk, cashmere, or merino, it 
would make a handsome traveling dress. The red 
plaid silk is gayer than the plaids now in nee, but may 
come into vogue soon. If uved at present it should 
be for a house dress, and should be associated with 
black silk. 

Mr. Witu1am C.—We have no suits or other dress 
goods to sell, and do not make purchases for our 
readers. 

L. W. G.—Your brown poplin will look well with a 
pleated back to the skirt. If you are stout, put three 
or five bias velvet bands down the front breadths from 
belt to flounce; if you are slender, have a deep apron. 
Use the belted basque pattern, or else the cuirass 
basque. 

8. J. N.—We can not give private addresses in this 
column. You can probably communicate with Mrs. 
Mulock-Craik through her London publishers, Messrs, 
W. Isbister & Co., 56 Ludgate Hill, London. 

Arzen.—Wear a crown braid on your hair when 
combed straight back. Pompadour rolis are ont of 
fashion. Trim your black silk with one or two shirred 
flounces, as that is the least expensive plan. Chite- 
laine pockets and fraises are still worn. 

Mus. W. A. C.—Make your girl's plaid dress with a 
little cuirass basque, apron over-skirt, and a single 
wide shirred flounce. Wear your hair in a simple 
Catogan loop for every day, and in finger puffs for 
dressy occasions. 

Scunscrmre.—It is a matter of taste abont having 
an apron to the pleated skirt. Read answer above to 
“L. W. G.” 

M. T. S.—Read abont wraps in New York Fashions 
of Bazar No. 45, Vol. VII. Get Lyons velvet of blue- 
black shade. Trim with jet galloon and fringe. 

Miss E. M. D.—Unless you are so tall as to be ont 
of proportion, the pattern will be long enough, as it is 
cut with reference to medium figures. 

J. L. C.—You should not have a seam down the 
middle of the box-pleat of your skirt. Adda narrow 
piece of silk on each side of a middle back breadth, 

Gretiz H.—A plain cuirass basque, long apron over- 
skirt, and walking skirt, all trimmed with side pleat- 
ings, will be appropriate for yoar mourning suit. 

Besstr.—The front side of a gored breadth is always 
straight. 43 

Doveras E.—Make your alpaca with a cuirass 
basque, apron over-skirt, and.walking skirt. Trim 
with bias folds and knife pleating as simply as possi- 
ble, but use no beads on alpaca. For evening dresses 
read suggestions in New York Fashions of Bazar No. 
45, Vol. VIL 

H. H. B.—Large piping cord is used for armholes 
of woolen dresses, but fine cords for silks, velvet, etc. 

Jrssiz A.—Make your brown mohair dress with a 
plain basqne and long apron over-skirt. ‘i'rim with a 
bias band of plain brown silk. 

Mepway, Massacnusrtts.—All the hair except the 
frizzed front is tied back in the Catogan queue. Some 





action of the heart and lungs and reduces the 


ladies add a crown braid. 











A TOUR IN SWITZERLAND. 
N our last number we saw our Swiss tourists 
crossing the Mer de Glace. ‘This week we 
give a view of this remarkable frozen sea as seen 
from the mountain above, whence it presents a 
marvelous assemblage of grotesque shapes. ‘‘Im- 
agine to yourself,” says Fredrika Bremer, ‘‘a 
stream of ice witches and hobgoblins, with their 
children and bag and baggage, on their way to 
the bottomless pit. -Here a great giantess with 
three daughters, in hoods, shawls, and crinolines, 
is advancing majestically forward, there a whole 
rocession of gray nuns; here monks without 
eads, there giants in berserker mood; and yon- 


der a castle of ice with many towers, like an im- 
mense artichoke with its points somewhat turn- 
ing inward, which exactly answers to De Saus- 
sure’s description of the pyramids and needles 
of Mont Blane as seen from its summit. In 
general it seemed to me thatthe figures of the 
Mer de Glace resemble the forms and peaks of 
the circumjacent mountains. Imagine to your- 
self all this crowd of dirty gray ice witches, little 
and big hobgoblins, now in fantastical groups, 
now a solitary lofty figure, among towers, col- 
umns, and ruins, as of a demolished city—imag- 
ine all this immovable, and yet advancing down- 
ward on a slope of from two to three leagues! 








Sometimes a witch loses her head, which, set at 
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A TOUR IN SWITZERLAND—THE MER DE GLACE. 








liberty by the sun, is precipitated into the depths 
below, and one hears it roaring down like the 
sound of subterranean thunder.” 

In the second picture we see some Oxford 
students with their tutor among the mountains, 
and can study from them the approved costume 
of amateur mountaineers, The sun and snow on 
the mountain have so dazzled their eyes that 
they have been obliged to take to glasses to pro- 
tect themselves from the glare. 

The third engraving represents the public or 
second-class baths at Leukerbad, or Loeche-les- 
Bains, where the poorer classes bathe, and of 
which we have already given a brief description. 
The men and women bathe together. In order 


[NovemBer 28, 1874, 











to avoid the tedium of a long and solitary im- 
mersion, the patients, clothed in long flannel 
robes, sit up to their necks in a common bath, 
where they remain for several hours. Each 
bather has a small floating table before him, on 
which his book, newspaper, or coffee is enjoyed. 
The utmost order is preserved. A gallery sur- 
rounds the bath-room, from which spectators 
can view this singular and not very pleasing 
spectacle. The charge for a single bath is two 
francs, and the baths are open from 4 to 10 a.m. 
and from 2 to 5 p.m. 

The last picture of the series represents the 
private baths, where men and women bathe sep- 
arately, singly or in small parties. It is a stand- 
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ing custom, if any one wears his hat in the room 
here, to splash him by the aid of the small float- 
ing tables. The picture depicts the fate of the 
transgressor. 


SERPENT LORE. 

ID Shakspeare really believe that serpents 

wounded by their sting? In King Lear 
he says: 

“How sharper than a serpent’s tooth it is 

To have a thankless child !” 
which seems to show that he was better ac- 
guainted with serpentology, and knew that the 
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A TOUR IN SWI 


| fatal poison was injected through the tube of a 
| tooth, and not through that of a sting. Possibly 
| he speaks of the sting of serpents much in the 
same loose way as we now often hear people talk 
of the sting of a gnat, although I suppose they 
are most of them aware that those interesting 
creatures bite, or rather suck, and do not sting. 
| ‘There appears, however, to be something in 
| the zoology of snakes which has always confused 
| the ideas of poets upon the subject ; and as those 
| reptiles happen to be one of the stock ‘* prop- 
| erties” always in use by playwrights and versi- 
| fiers, some very remarkable results have ensued. 


| Mr. Thomas Moore makes his Peri bewail the 


lot of humanity in these wor 
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AT LEUKERBAD. 


“*Poor race of men,’ said the pitying spirit, 
‘Dearly ye pay for your primal fall ; 
Some flow’rets of Eden ye yet inherit, 
But the trail of the serpent is over them all.’” 


If the ‘‘ trail of the serpent” means only its pas- | 


sage over the flowers, it might be difficult to 
discover any consequences of such trail; but if 


it means the slime left by such passage, I fear | 


that the zoology of the verse is poetical, inas- 
much as the serpent of Eden was assuredly not 


a water-snake, and land serpents have no slime | 


on their dry skins. 

I don’t know whether the passage in Villette 
has ever been noticed, in which Luey Snowe de- 
scribes the immorality of the French governess 
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at her school as ‘‘ rustling like a snake in the 
leaves of a French novel ;” but the picture is 
perfect from the zoologist’s point of view, as any 
| one who has ever heard a snake passing rapidly 
over the dead dry leaves under the trees of a 
| wood will readily allow. The ‘‘ rustling” is pre- 
cisely the proper word, as a snake, from the 
length of its body and the violent contractile ef- 
forts made by its method of progression over the 
| leaves, makes a very considerable degree of noise 
in such a locality—a fact which I dare say Char- 
lotte Bronté had often witnessed in her York- 
| shire woods. 
| One of the poetical beliefs about snakes, fre- 
| quently alluded to by the Elizabethan dramatists, 
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appears to have died out. I mean the power of 
a snake diet to renew the youth of the eater. In 
Massinger’s Old Law, act v., sc. 1, we read : 

“* He hath left off of late to feed on snakes; 

His beard's turned white again.” 

I don't know that we are grown so much wiser 
in this nineteenth century. We still appear to 
believe in the possibility of being made ‘* beautiful 
forever ;” but now it is done by more scientific 
means, by “‘ water from the Jordan,” medicated 
baths, and by a lacquering over the outside of 
the ‘*soul’s dark cottage, battered and decayed,” 
with some flexible enamel. 

All the reptile tribe seem to have enjoyed a 
special reputation in medicine, and to have been 
credited with supernatural powers of healing, 
more especially in those times when the function 
of the astrologer was usually combined with that 
of the physician, and the stars were invoked to 
aid the cure. Any book of folk-lore will abun- 
dantly show that this belief is still rampant 
throughout the rural districts of England, and 
in Hogarth’s pictures of the quack doctor's stu- 
dio in the ** Marriage & la Mode,” and in that 
of Sydrophel in his ‘‘ Hudibras,” we see that the 
consulting-rooms of those learned practitioners 
were adorned with a copious collection of rep- 
tiles. ‘The stuffed crocodile suspended from the 
ceiling, and the toads and newts impaled against 
the walls, show the important part played by 
such agencies even in the medicine of that day. 





AN AUTUMN EVENING’S DREAM. 
See illustration on page 780. 


Aw old church, quaint and gray, 
Where the simple peasants pray 
On the country Sabbath-day, 

Calm and blest ; 
With its little grave-yard hoar, 
Where the villagers of yore, 
Life’s fitful fever o’er, 

Lie at rest. 


And like some fairy bower 

Half hidden by its dower 

Of autumn leaf and flower, 
A dainty cot, 

Whose open casement shows, 

Framed in jasmine and rose, 

A fairer flower than those: 
Is she not? 


Young, dreamy, tender-soul'd, 

As was Juliet of old; 

Massy curls of rippled gold, 
That entrance: 

Eyes of witching, lustrous brown 

That are looking shyly down 

With a little flush and frown 
At my glance! 


She leans her cheek so bright 
On her wee hand, lily white, 
Just as Juliet did that night 
Long ago: 
Ah, if I but knew the way, 
I should dearly like to play 
To her Juliet to-day 
Romeo! 


Worn with city toil and care, 
It seems to me so fair, 
That rustic picture rare, 
This autumn day; 
Sweet as some idyllic rhyme 
Of the old-world country time, 
That lilts of village chime 
And scent o’ hay. 


And I picture as I go 

Her sweet history, you know— 

Strange that passing fancies so 
Should take root: 

School-mistress she, ‘tis clear, 

Whose present mission here 

Is to “‘teach the young idea 
How to shoot.” 


All this sunny autumn day 
She's been teaching, I dare say, 
Little girls their B-A Ba— 

Pretty pet! 
When she might have been, you see, 
Teaching somebody—say me!— 
Love’s darling dainty wee 

Alphabet. 


Sure her thoughts must often fly 
Far from Murray and from Guy— 
Clever men, but, oh, so dry 

At their best !— 
To woodland nook and seat, 
Where youthful lovers meet, 
And secrets shy and sweet 

Are confest. 


I can see her now in thought, 
When the Sabbath morn has brought 
Rest to teacher and to taught 
For a while, 
As in Sabbath robes bedight 
By her dainty mirror bright 
She lingers—charming sight !— 
With a smile. 


In the church, with kindling face, 
She listens in her place 
While the rector tells of grace 

Or evil dire : 
And their hearts are strangely stirr'd 
When her sweet young voice is heard, 
Like the warble of a bird, 

In the choir. 


*Twas the rector, I could vow, 
Who pass’d by me but now— 
Bluff of build, with placid brow 
Broad and square: 
With his spotless choker neat, 
Cleric: coat, and all complete, 
And a kind old face and sweet, 
And snowy hair. 








Ah, he’s very old, I fear, 

And perhaps the time is near 

When he'll bring a curate here— 
Such a swell! 

Who, for aught I know, may dare 

Take a ‘‘ fancy like” to pair 

With yon little governess there: 
Who can tell? 


He'll be young, of course, and meek, 
With a pullid student cheek, 
And his chest a little weak, 
So they fear; 
And he'll color and look shy, 
And lisp so nice, oh my! 
While all the ladies cry, 
** What a dear!” 


Choice of handkerchiefs and ties— 
Gloves of dainty tint and size, 
Forehead pale, and, oh, such eyes— 
Black as sloes! 
Glossy, scented, raven curls, 
Middle-parted, like a girl's, 
And whiskers that he twirls 
As he goes, 


Yet, despite these tricks of youth, 
An honest lad, forsooth ; 
Ever eager gospel truth 
To impart; 
In prayerful virtues rife, 
A healer-up of strife, 
And of most unsullied life 
And gentle heart. 


Faith, I see him that first day, 

When the rector leads the way 

To the little school-house gray, 
Yonder there, 

Where a maiden that we know, 

Her fair young face aglow 

With blushes, courtesies low 
To the pair. 


He'll color up likewise, 

And think with pleased surprise, 

**Were bonnier brown eyes 
Ever seen ? 

What a pure and winsome face, 

Like a sunbeam in the place! 

And what modesty and grace 
In her mien!” 


And as they homeward stroll, 

He'll listen and condole, 

While the rector, good old soul, 
Will repeat 

How this well-born orphan fair 

Is loved and honor'd there, 

For her life so patient, rare, 
And so sweet. 


And step by step he'll fall 
In love’s enchanting thrall, 
While the village people all, 

With eager tongue, 
Praise the efforts that he makes 
For the school and children’s sakes, 
And the interest he takes 

In the young. 


But he'll find it hard, in truth, 
To fall in love, poor youth ; 
Yet to hide his love, forsooth, 

Like a crime, 
"Neath the gaping rustic stare 
Of those vulgar children there, 
Who open-mouthéd glare 

All the time. 


And he'll think the better way 
Is to let his school-work stay 
Till the twilight time o’ day, 
When he'll call, 
To find her in sweet hour, 
In her flower-embosom’d bower, 
‘* Herself the fairest flower” 
Of them all. 


As he walks in musing vein 
By rustic nook and lane, 
Tender dreams his love-lorn brain 
Oft will stir: 

And my little governess bright, 
With those lustrous eyes of light 
That dazzled me to-night— 

- What of her? 


What makes her tremble so, 
And her color come and go, 
When his footfall, quick and low, 
Greets her ear? 
Why sits she lone and sighs? 
And what meaning is’t that lies 
In her dreamy wistful eyes, 
Soft and dear ? 


Ah, I see a moonlight grand, 
When he'll take her dainty hand, 
As at her gate they stand— 
Oh, the bliss! 
A whispered question shy, 
A blushing, faint reply, 
Then a long-drawn happy sigh, 
And a kiss! 


There'll be a fuss, I fear, 

When the ladies come to hear 

What is doing. ‘The idea!” 
They'll. exclaim : 

‘* What a fool the man must be! 

And that governess-girl, why, she 

Should be horsewhipp'd! Goodness me, 
What a shame!” 


But they little reck, I trow, 

How the tongues of gossips go! 
Few such bliss as theirs can know, 
They believe : 

Theirs the secret fondly nurst, 

Young, but ah! so old, that erst 

Young Adam whisper’d first 
Unto Eve! 








They tread enchanted ground, 

And the meanest scene around 

With a beauty new, profound, 
Lver glows; 

Love's sweet trausfiguring light 

Colors all things to their sight, 

And makes life’s vista bright 
As the rose! 


Nor distant far the day, 

When the village bells shall play 

On the new young rector’s gay 
Wedding morn! 

Ah, I've seen before, somewhere, 

His pale brow and raven hair, 

And I know those brown eyes rare, 
Tl be sworn! 


O sunny wedding-tide! 
O bridegroom happy-eyed! 
O blushing, bonnie bride, 
Shy and sweet! 
Ring, bells, your message true, 
And, ye happy children, strew 
Flowers of dainty scent and hue 
At their feet! 


Like some missal quaint of: old, 
Rich with purple and with gold; 
‘Their life-leaves rare unfold 

To my sight: 
Pictured o'er with noblest ends, 
Border’d round with loving friends, 
While calm religion lends 

Its hallow’d light. 


Oft in summer evenings svweet, 

While her reverend helpmect 

O’er his Sunday sermons neat 
Racks his head, 

She'll softly steal away 

To the little school-house gray, 

Where another now has sway 
In her stead. 


In the window-seat once more, 

As in dreamy days of yore, 

She'll smiling sit and pore 
O’er the past; 

O’er the tender charm, I trow, 

Of those twilights long ago 

When love's delicious glow 
Came at last. 


And there'll come a time so rare 
When she'll bring her children there, 
Never blushing to declare 

All the truth: 
And she'll show with langhing eve 
Where her book and flowers would lie, 
And how the days went by 

In her youth. 


And so in calm content 
Will their honor’d lives be spent, 
All the wretched ever bent 
To befriend ; 
And while from floor to rafter 
Rings their home with children’s laughter, 
‘They'll “‘live happy ever after” 
To the end. 


Such my little quaint romance, 
Born of witching face and glance, 
I, a stranger, saw by chance, 

Not design: 
Brown-eyed maiden, fair to view, 
Will my idle dream come true? 
Faith, I doubt it! What say you, 

‘ Reader mine? 


Or will she fade away, 

*Like our Alfred’s Queen o’ May? 

Or live an old maid gray, 
Sour and sore? 

Or wed some rustic beau, 

And grow lean and shrill, you know, 

With a tongue that’s on the go 
Evermore ? 


Nay, whether maid or wed, 

May choicest gifts be shed 

On her bonnie golden head, 
Young and bright! 

Oft in fancy otherwhere 

I shall see her face so rare, 

Young and dreamy, pure and fair, 
As to-night. 
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A REMINISCENCE OF 
BOULOGNE. 


OING down the main street in Boulogne- 

sur-Mer, you may see at intervals open 
spaces between the shops and houses. From 
these stone steps lead, by a somewhat tortuous 
ascent, to the upper, the plebeian, part of the 
town—that part, indeed, which is given up body 
and soul, as it were, to the sailors and fish- 
women. 

On either side of the steps doorways lead into 
their rude dwelling-places; and glancing in, it 
is not hard to believe that Rubens’s idea of the 
fish-women’s physique was obtained from nature. 
They are broad, short women, these of quaint 
old Boulogne, with a muscular development of 
which a Heenan might be prond! 

The visitors to the gay little town below rare- 
ly let their steps wander into the upper part. A 
young lady, one of the belles of the Etablisse- 
ment last summer, told us, with a shrug of her 
pretty shoulders, that the people ‘“‘up on the 
rocks” were terrifying—rough, rade, almost bar- 
barians. 

When Sunday dawned, smiling and sunshiny, 
we determined, instead of attending the fashion- 
able church, to visit the little out-of-the-way 
“* St. Pierre de la Roche,” the church which was 
built up among the rocks and the ‘‘ barbarians.” 

It would be difficult to find, we were told. A 
carriage was out of the question, as the roads 





were made only for foot passengers. Madame 
and mademoiselle were to take the street behind 
the hotel, then up, then down, then across, and, 
voila! they might perhaps hear the bells of St. 
Pierre ringing. 

Were they the bells of St. Pierre? The sweet 
summer air seemed full of music as we made 
our way up the first street designated. Bells 
which had rang in and out the shifting tide of 
humanity for centuries clanged forth, making a 
sweet discordant jingle that some way seemed 
part of the sunshine which flooded the town 
and fell in long quivering rays about us. Every 
thing that morning seemed instinct with life and 
glory. People came and went. The little nar- 
row street grew narrower at last, then seemed to. 
be only a cleft in the rocks. It was taking us 
up hill, however. We sauntered on along a 
hilly road, with the rocks high upon one side. 
and some r houses on the other. Then we 
were in the uncivilized quarter of the town. 

There was one broad, hilly street up here. 
The steps we had gazed at mounted to it; and 
the people, whatever their sentiments toward the 
aristocracy below, seemed amicable enough at 
this height. 

As wewalked along we caught glimpses through 
the open spaces of the lower town, with its pa- 
geant of gay promenaders, the sea, blne as the 
sky overhead, rolling on to orthodox, solemn En- 
gland. How hard it seemed to realize that only 
an hour’s journey divided this town, with its in- 
tensely French air, its apparent indifference to 
all revolution of yesterday or political prospect 
for to-morrow, from England, where the very 
hedge-rows seem to say, ‘*‘Thank fortune, we 
are English, and a Conservative ministry is 
going in!” 

Up above us, a little to the left of the hilly 
street, stood St. Pierre de la Roche—a fine, 
rather weather-beaten church, with a wide open 
doorway through which the towns-folk were 
streaming slowly in. 

The service would not commence for half an 
hour, we were told, and so we sat down in the 
breezy vestibule to see the natives. That half 
hour was like a page from some quaint story. 
Every thing we noted was so utterly unlike any 
thing in England or America that it gave us a 
queer sensation of unreality. 

The ‘‘ barbarians” certainly had a civilized 
behavior for Sunday, else they had been cruelly 
slandered. I think [ never saw a more orderly 
congregation. ‘They filled the church gradual- 
ly: men with a touch of the sailor in their sun- 
burned faces and their easy tread; old women 
and young, dressed almost alike—short closely 
pleated serge dresses, blue stockings, and sabots 
or slippers, long cloaks of blue or black, and 
stiffly starched white caps; then the inevitable 
long gilt ear-rings and brooch or cross, which, 
we were told, are kept for generations in the 
same family. The little children were in quaint 
peasant costume, with close-fitting black caps, 
and their hair in long braids, their little round 
dark faces soberly composed for the Sunday serv- 
ice. We sat and watched them all; sometimes 
one or two would stop to speak, their harsh 
voices the chief indication of their calling. ‘There 
are not above half a dozen people in the church 
in any but peasant costume. Some of the peas- 
ants would make beantiful studies for an artist. 

The ‘‘ barbarians” live very much a/ fresco: 
doorways stand open, showing us many homely 
but bright interiors as we walk along, and the 
people stand about in groups of two and three, 
talking eagerly, gayly, good-naturedly, 

“* Tiens! tiens!” we hear some elderly voice 
saying. ‘* The sea was high enough, but the sun 
shines again to-day !” 

And if the sun shines to-day, what is it to a 
French heart that it was dull yesterday! In 
France every thing seems to reflect the character 
of the people—the people as they are, as they 
live to-day. What is their history? Who in 
the Palais Royal thinks of by-gone kings and 
princes—of revolution and destruction? It is a 
brilliant shopping-place. Itis opento-day. The 
fountains are playing; the shops glitter with their 
wares. Perhaps it will be all dark and desolate 
to-morrow, as it was yesterday. But the hour 
we have with us is the hour of all time to the 
French heart. 

The mode of life among residents in Boulogne 
is pleasant, regulated, I suppose, like that in other 
French towns. ‘There is the usual twelve-o'clock 
breakfast, five-o’clock tea, half-past-six-o'clock 
dinner; then coffee in the salon; then twilight 
and the balcony, or a walk on the long pier, or a 
dance in the Etablissement. Many summer resi- 
dents in the town live in the style that is half 
French, half English; that is, in lodgings, with 
attendance, just as it is arranged in London lodg- 
ing-houses, but spoken of as being ‘‘ en pension.” 
The Rue de I’Keu is full of these houses. ‘There 
are many bright inside court-yards; windows 
are numerous, and balconies overlooking the nar- 
row street from nearly every window. 

Once or twice a week the Etablissement—a 
large building near the pier—gives ahop. ‘‘ Ev- 
ery body goes,” we were told, with a smile which 
indicated that on such occasions “‘every body” 
meant ‘‘any body.” But on certain evenings, 
perhaps three or four times in the season, balls 
are given which Boulogne upper ten patronizes 
in full dress, ready to dance as freely as at an 
English county ball. 

Speaking of dancing brings to my mind a scene 
which we witnessed just after reaching Boulogne. 
Our hotel windows looked out upon the gardens 
of the Etablissement, the broad walk running in 
front of them down to the pier, and the sea be- 
yond, We had arrived about seven’o’clock, and 
as we sat in our windows an hour later the band 
in the gardens began to play; then the crowd 
of promenaders, visitors, fisher people, flocked in 
to hear the music. Every one knows that Bou- 
logne fisher-women are famous for their waltzing. 
Despite their powerful frames, they have small. 
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shapely feet, and an easy carriage which is ca- 
pable of graceful undulations in a waltz of which 
a Zingali might be proud. In a few moments, 
on the broad walk, we saw two or three couples— 
young, vigorous fisher-women—w altzing. Many 
were quickly added to their numbers At last 
the walk was alive with these graceful dancers. 
It was a scene to be long remembered. ‘The 
background of blue sea and dusky gardens; the 
dancers in their quaint blue dresses, floating in 
and out, up and down, to the strains of “11 Bacio” 
and “The beautiful blue Danube”—could the 
Etablissement yonder, on a “special” night, ever 
present a scene so festive, so natural, so thoroughly 
enjoyable, as this impromptu dance of the young 
fisher-women near their own sea-beach, with the 
starlight for illumination, and a half- cracked 
band among the trees for accompaniment? The 
dancers seemed to throw all their heart and soul 
into the waltz; the grace, the abandon was per- 
fect. Now and then we caught sight of some 
face turned upward in the moonlight which flood- 
ed the pretty scene below. At that distance, 
with the frame-work of dark hair and frilled 
white cap, with the gold ear-rings and flashing 
eyes, those uplifted faces looked almost beauti- 
ful—certainly picturesque—and added to the nov- 
el scene a peculiar charm. 

To go back to our Sunday in Boulogne. I 
must say that there was considerable surprise 
evinced at a certain disner-table that evening 
when we told of our morning visit to St. Pierre 
de la Roche. I rather think, because of our te- 
merity on that occasion, it was suggested that 
the following evening we should visit the gar- 
dens on the other side of the town, where fire- 
works were let off, to the delight of all who paid 
one franc admittance, an@ dancing within a cer- 
tain circle was permitted. We could also have 
a walk through the town at night, and our party 
was large, and touched with a spirit of adventure. 

On the Monday evening we took our coffee in 
the little salon, and then adjourned, of course, to 
the balcony overlooking the winding, narrow Rue 
de l'Ecu. It was nearly dusk ; the houses and 
distant objects, the church spires and undulating 
green country beyond, were just purpling in the 
twilight. A streak of crimson in the sky sent a 
transient flush here and there for a moment. A 
distant spire with a tali cross was suddenly like 
@ flaming torch against the sky. In Boulogne 
the glory of the day dies quickly, with these sud- 
den throbs of light and color touching sea and 
shore with a quivering radiance which lingers 
but a moment and is gone. But the twilight is 
long and beautiful. ‘The shadows creep on slow- 
ly, and when darkness comes the town is bright 
again with lamp-light from windows and open 
doorways and the flash of street lamps. 

Under our baltony the people pass to and fro 
on their way to the long pier. How easy it is 
to detect the English portion !—the tall, fair- 
haired, oval-faced women in ugly costumes ; the 
broad-shouldered, aristocratic-looking men, fault- 
lessly attired, with that modified Dundreary air 
which seems to influence the very rose-bud and 
bit of green they wear in their button-hole, ‘The 
English say little as they go along; the French 
chatter gayly. There is Monsieur le Vicomte 

B—— riding by with his beautiful young 
wife. (Boulogne has her little romances and 
peculiarities, like every other watering-place.) 
Every body knows that this little vicomtesse 
was an upholsterer’s daughter, but she certainly 
carries her new-found dignity with a grace 
worthy of one born in the purple. 

‘Tt was the town talk last summer,” a young 
lady beside us tells us. ‘* You see, the parents 
of madame were vulgar people, and the family 
of the vicomte were in despair. For three sea- 
sons he came on from Paris for the grand ball 
at the Etablissement. She was always there, 
beautifully dressed, like a picture. ‘The vicomte 
danced with no one else. ‘Then Boulogne be- 
gan to wonder. You see the De B s are the 
proudest people imaginable. Each summer peo- 
ple snid, ‘ Tiens! he will never come again!’ 
but Mademoiselle A refused a good many 
in her own rank, and she probably knew better. 
He did come back this suinmer, and they had a 
grand wedding, Her dress was a marvel, and 
she looked like a young duchess. ‘They had a 
great time over the settlements.” 

The vicomée and his plebeian little bride roll 
on to the pier, madame’s blue plumes and dark 
curls waving sofily. She looks blissfully happy ; 
and her husband—well, they say the upholsterer 
gave his danghter 50,000 francs as a dot. 

And who is the odd-looking old gentleman in 
a blue satin coat and yellow vest? Every one 
langhs as he goes by. ‘This, be it known, is the 
Honorable Mr. C——1, brother to one of En- 
gland’s proudest earls. His oddities are all 
well known, but though intensely amusing, quite 
harmless. His toilette occupies about three 
hours. He has to be powdered and painted ; 
blue veins delicately drawn, black touches given 
to his eyebrows. He wears just what suits his 
fancy and complexion, /ue or pink satin not be- 
ing uncommon in his wardrobe! When his wife 
died, last year, he stopped painting his cheeks 
rose-color during his deepest mourning, and 
went about pale as death. Gradually a faint flush 
appeared on his cheeks, which deepenéd day by 
day until his old bloom was restored. In his 
note-paper the signs of woe were regulated in 
the same way. ‘Ihe black edge, which was at 
the outset so deep that only a small square of 
the white was visible, decreased gradually ; then 
purple began, which faded slowly to violet, then 
to a pale lavender; then the w hite only was left. 
His constan* companion is a little white dog, 
which is co saturated in perfume as to be perfect- 
ly unendurable ! 

About half past eight o'clock we went to the 
gardens. ‘They are in the rural part of the town, 
And_how pretty those hilly suburbs of Boulogne 
are! They reach out to a stretch of fair, smil- 
ing country, green with that peculiar bright soft 











green which in Pre-Raphaelite art we so often 
call unnatural, and the wild flowers which deck 
every meadow and hill-side are wonderful. 

The gardens to which we have brought our 
lingering footsteps are inclosed by a low wall. 
Myriads of lamps flash through the darkness of 
the trees. We pay our ten francs at a little 
ticket-office ; then find ourselves in a pretty gar- 
den walk which leads to a circular space where 
the dancing will be done, where a good band 
is crashing away at Strauss in even measure. 
Around this circle seats are ranged for the more 
select, and to one side in a few moments fire- 
works will be let off. We made a large party, 
chatting English comfortably, while around us 
rose a cheerful murmur of French voices. The 
gardens were soon crowded. Upper ten, in so 
far as it was represented, sat down while the 
** barbarians” flocked in to the dance. The most 
entertaining part to us was the intense enjoy- 
ment old and young expressed. Every motion 
told how keenly the dance was enjoyed. ‘There 
was no Southern languor and not much grace in 
their movements. They were quick, energetic, 
vigorous; but they had a zest in the enjoyment 
which was better than ease or precision. 

About ten the fire-works began. There was 
nothing unusual in the display. Their lights 
looked well in the pretty gardens. As they 
flashed forth we would suddenly catch a glimpse 
of the town in the background. The crowd 
were orderly, but eager and vivacious, like all 
French assemblies. ‘To see the rockets and the 
Roman candles on this particular night was the 
event, one might suppose, for which they had 
lived. Some young people seemed in a state of 
despair because they could not see it all. 

We soon left, as it is never en régle to remain 
afier the fire-works are let off. It was very late, 
but we left the band crashing away at the ‘‘ Ar- 
diti Waltzes.” 

‘The walk home was very pleasant. The peo- 
ple from the pier were crowding the streets. 
Every thing bespoke life and animation. There 
was no rudeness, but good-natured laughing and 
talking in the narrow streets. Beyond, the sea 
rolled calm and silent between the French and 
English shores. 

It was midnight when we left the Rue del’ Een, 
and threaded our way to the hotel by the water. 
A silence had fallen on the little town. The 
summer moon had risen high in the heavens. 
‘The spire of St. Pierre was carved against a sky 
resplendent with ‘‘ patines of bright gold.” Mid- 
night seemed to have brought to the gay town a 
stillness and solemnity—the heavens declaring 
the glory of eternity, the sound of rising and 
falling water answering to that silent music 
which the starlight seems to make in our hearts. 





USEFUL RECIPES. 


Cream Jeiiy.—To one quart of the stock obtained 
from pigs’ feet prt one pint of sweet cream, one pint 
of fresh milk, and ten ounces of pulverized white sug- 
ar. Flavor with extract of rose or vanilla. Melt to- 
gether merely in a pan over the fire, strain, and as the 
color gives it an inviting appearance, — a pale 
pink tint by the use of a little cochi keberry 
jelly. Mould precisely as you do lecivenenes When 
firm, turn out the cream jeily into the centre of a shal- 
low dessert dish of glass or china. Surround it with 
syllabub whipped to a light froth, and you are at once 
furnished with a dish pretty and palatable. 

To Ccrr Hoarsenrss.—When the voice is lost, as is 
sometimes the case, from the effects of cold, a simple, 
pleasant remedy is furnished by bcating up the white 
of one egg, adding to it the juice of one lemon, and 
sweetening with white sugar to the taste. Take a 
tea-spoonful from time to time. It has been known 
effectually to cure the ailment. 

A pieasant Coven Canpy.—Take two tumblers. In 
one place a gill of flaxseed ; fill the other with broken 
bits of slippery-elm bark; fill both tumblers with 
boiling water, and leave standing for two hours. Ina 
saucepan place one and a half pounds of brown sugar. 
Strain into it through muelin all the liquid that will 
pour from the two tumblertuls of bark and flaxseed. 
Transfer to the fire, and stir until the candy seems 
upon the point of turning beck to sugar. When this 
is seen to be the case, pour out instantly, and break 
into small pieces when cold. This candy is surpris- 
ingly pleasant to the taste, and found beneficial, espe- 
cially in the case of public speakers called upon to tax 
the voice while suffering from hoarseness. 

Curt ror Rixeworm.—A simple and harmless ap- 
plication, said unfailingly te cure this troublesome 
eruption, is found by washing with a solution made 
from the root of the common narrow-leafed dock, 
which belongs to the botanical genus Rumez. Use 
vinegar as the solvent. 








LOST FOR LOVE. 


By MISS BRADDON, 


Avtnor or “Taken at THe Froop,” “Srrancrns 
anp Pirermms,” “ Avrora Fioyp,” Ero, 





CHAPTER XL. 


“Elle aimait, elle aimait comme aiment les courti- 
sanes et les anges, avec orgueil, avec humilité.” 
Wate Flora watched and waited beside the 
bed where her husband lay, life trembling in the 
balance, life at odds with death which should pre- 
vail, doctors doubtful, and discoursing only in 
vaguest oracles, nurses fain to admit that they had 
rarely seen a patient brought lower, even when 
the last awful damps of swift-coming mortality 
stole over the ashen face, indicative of inevitable 
doom—while Flora spent her days and nights in 
passionate bursts of tearful prayer or intervals 
of silent hopelessness, that other fair voung wife, 
Louisa Leyburne. knew only the gladness and 
beauty of life; wandering from one fair scene to 
another, from lake to mountain, from wild sea- 
shore to verdant inland valley, unspeakably hap- 
py with that one companion who was » her mind 
an epitome of all that is noblest and brightest in 





mankind. Perhaps there is no condition of the 
human mind which comes nearer perfect happi- 
ness than that of the fetish worshiper—the man 
or woman whose life is governed by a master- 
passion, whose thoughts and desires all tend to 
one fixed centre, whose aspirations follow one 
ever-shining star—and of all such idolaters the 
wite who adores her husband is the happiest. 
Life for her is as ecstatic as that one mystic 
night-watch in the sanctuary when the deluded 
Indian girl believes she holds communion with 
her god. She is no less blind in her devotion, 
no less exalted in her surrender of self, merged 
in an imagined divinity. In three years of 
wedded life it had never occurred to Louisa that 
this genius who had made her his handmaiden 
was, after all, of the same clay as his fellow-men ; 
moulded like them out of various weaknesses ; 
like them prone to err. To her he seemed sim- 
ply perfect. ‘To suppose that Raffaelle had been 
a better painter or Rubens a more useful mem- 
ber of society than Walter Leyburne would have 
been rank blasphemy in the opinion of his wife. 
The world would think so, of course, for some 
time to come, both Raffaelle and Rubens having 
been more fortunate in their surroundings and 
opportunities ; but for her, who knew him, to set 
earth’s grandest genius above him would have 
been impossible. 

“I know what you can do, Walter, when once 
you make up your mind to work honestly,” she 
would say to him sometimes, with a superb air 
of conviction, “and I long for the day when you 
will really begin your career.” 

** My love, let us make the most of our honey- 
moon,” the young husband had answered, gayly. 

But the honey-moon had now lasted three years 
—three years of the brightest, easiest, most un- 
conventional life possible to two happy lovers— 
and Louisa declared that it was time for her hus- 
band to set to work. He had not been altogeth- 
er wasting his days during that sunny idlesse in 
fair foreign lands. His studies and sketches 
would have loaded a Pickford van. He had ex- 
hibited a genre picture here and there: in Brus- 
sels, where Madou himself had complimented the 
young Englishman; in Milan; in Paris, where 
the critics had been for the most part favorable 
to the nameless stranger. The pictures were 
the simplest of compositions, but showed power : 
Loo reading a letter in a sun-lit garden; Loo 
playing with her baby in the fire-light ; Loo look- 
ing dreamily across the moon-lit waves. Always 
Loo: that most patient and devoted of models 
was never weary. 

Utterly serene had been those three years of 
wedded life to the idol himself. It is astonish- 
ing how slow the human fetish is to tire of in- 
cense or worship. Walter accepted his wife’s 
adoration with a charming equanimity ; sunned 
himself in her admiring smiles ; felt that he must 
really possess some latent element of greatness, 
or so sensible a woman could not think so much 
of him. Not for one instant, not with one pass- 
ing thought, transient as summer lightning, had 
he ever regretted his unequal marriage. Loo 
suited him to perfection, amused him, interested 





him, astonished him by the development of an | 


ever-widening mind. He felt as Pygmalion the 
sculptoy might have felt if his animated statue 
had been a clever woman instead of a nonentity. 
He would sit in a half-dreamy idleness and won- 
der at Loo’s cleverness, and say to himself, 
“This is my work. If she had never loved me, 
this peerless gem might still have been fetching 
beer and sweeping floors in Voysey Street.” He 


ter to her whether he were living or dead? And 
as for Dr. Ollivant—who might possibly have 
some scruples of conscience on account of that 
struggle on the Devonian cliff—it behooved him 
to suffer a little for that outbreak of evil passion, 
more especially as he had won the object of his 
heart’s desire in Flora Chamney. And thus time 
had slipped by, and Walter Leyburne had made 
no sign; and it was only when he was brought 
face to face with the consequences of his conduct 
in that interview with Flora, when he saw her 
lifeless at his feet, and heard how she had suffer- 
ed for his sake, that he realized the extent of that 
sin of omission of which he had been guilty. He 
would have given much to atone for his wrong- 
doing, but there had been a tone in Flora’s fare- 
well that forbade all hope of friendship in the fu- 
ture; and then he and Dr. Ollivant had never 
got on very well together ; there had been always 
a mute antagonism, a lurking jealousy. 

*** Lass das V ergangne vergangen seyn! Y *Let 
what is broken so remain !’” said Mr. Ley burne, 
with a sigh. 

The painter and his wife tame to London a 
few days after the migration from Voysev Street ; 
and while Walter dined with some art friends at 
an artists’ club, Loo drove over to Camberwell, 
and spent the evening with Jarred and Mrs. Gur- 
ner in their new abode, which had just now all 
the charm of novelty, so that its very defects were 
extolled as beauties. Even Louisa was pleased 
with the queer little cottage on the bank of the 
canal, It was pleasantly secluded, and altogeth- 
er an agreeable change from the publicity of 
Voysey Street, where on summer evenings the 
inhabitants seemed to live chiefly on their door- 
steps; women standing in little groups, gossip- 
ing, with portentous countenances, as if their talk 
were of the fate of nations; children squatting on 
the shallow steps, or swarming on the scrapers. 
There was the privacy of a home in this shelter- 
ed little garden, and this old-fashioned cottage, 
with its windqws opening on the grass-plot, its 
humble aspirations toward the beautiful in the 
way of an ornamental gable or two and a fanci- 
ful chimney-pot. 

It was a strange thing for Loo to sit in the lit- 
tle parlor, drinking tea in state, and suffering her- 
self to be admired by her delighted relatives, as 
if she had been a princess of the blood royal re- 
ceiving the homage of her subjects. Mrs. Gur- 
ner contemplated her granddaughter with a rap- 
ture that was almost religious in its fervor; han- 
dled the material of Louisa’s dress, speculated 
upon its cost per yard, expatiated on the beauty 
of the Maltese lace which Loo wore with a royal 
carelessness. 

“*And I suppose your maid comes in for all 
your cast-off dresses,” remarked Mrs. Gurner, 
with a sigh, ‘‘and will dispose of that lace to 
some one in .the wardrobe business for a mere 
song ?”’ 

**T am not quite so extravagant as to throw 
real lace aside, grandma,” replied Loo; ‘* but 
my maid certainly has the reversion of my dress- 
es, You see, I could not think of offering a 
dress I had worn to you; but if you really ad- 
mire this gray silk—” 

“Admire it, Louisa!” ejaculated the elderly 
Indy; *‘I never saw a lovelier dress, or one that 


more bespeaks the lady; and when vou have 


had no foolish shame in the remembrance that | 


she had once been doomed to base drudgery. 
He was proud of her emancipation, proud of that 
instinct of his which had discerned the jewel on 
the dungheap. 

One day, when Loo had been reproaching him 
tenderly for his desultory work, his indifference 
to renown, he put his arm round her and drew 
her to the cheval-glass. 

** Look there, Loo,” he said; 
picture I am proud cf. 

I shall never beat that.” 

No, it was not possible to be happier than these 
two were, for they had the exquisite delight of 
looking back to days when the future, now so 
fair, was clouded and gloomy ; and one of them, 
at least, felt like a captive who had escaped from 
prison; nay, almost like a soul released from its 
clay, and translated to a more ethereal world than 
this common earth. 

“Sometimes I almost fancy my life with you 
must be one long delicious dream,” Loo said to 
her husband. ‘‘It is bright enough and won- 
derful enough for that.” 

And now, having scampered through Scotland, 
and explored Ireland from the Giant's Causeway 
to the cliffs of Moher, Mr. and Mrs. Leyburne 
went back to London, and there was serious talk 
between them of beginning a steady-going, hard- 
working life in one of those pretty houses in that 


**that is the one 
Work as hard as I nfhy, 


congregate. 

For Loo had talked her husband into the be- 
lief that the time had now come for him to be- 
gin his career. The praises won by that last lit- 
tle picture of his were enough to fire ambition in 
a duller breast than Walter Leyburne’s. He had 
needed just so much recognition of his genius as 
a stimulus to exertion. His love of art had al- 
ways kept his pencil busy, and he had been im- 
proving himself unconsciously during the last 
three years; but this taste of absolute success 
inspired him with new earnestness. He was 
more at ease, too, after that meeting with Flora ; 
for the knowledge that he had acted meanly to 
Mark Chamney’s daughter had been the one drop 
of bitter in hix honeved cup. A natural aversion 


“from all mental effort, a svbaritish shrinking from 


an unpleasant duty, had kept him from any at- 
tempt at explanation, after he had returned, as 
one resuscitated from death, to the realities and 
obligations of life. Flora was married and hap- 
py, he had said to himself. What could it mat- 





worn it as long as vou can wear it, made a hack 
of it even, it would turn and do up lovely for me, 
and plenty to spare for turnings, you being so 
much taller.” 

**'Then you shall have it, grandma, and I prom- 
ise not to hack it. Bat I should like to wear it 
a little longer, as it is a favorite dress of Wal- 
ter’s,” added Loo, with a blush, as if she had been 
speaking of a lover rather than a husband. 

‘**Do you remember that heavenly maroon silk 
he gave vou when vou were sitting to him for 
Laminia ?” asked Mrs. Gurner. 

‘* Remember it? yes, indeed, grandma,” an- 
swered Loo, with a sudden troubled look and a 
faint sigh. 

She remembered that Sunday morning at the 
Kensington boarding-school when Miss ‘Tompion 


| had been outraged by the appearance of the ruby 


silk, and had said hard things about it. She re- 


| membered kneeling on the bare boards of the 








wardrobe-room at ‘Thurlow House, raining bitter 
tears upon that ‘* wine-dark” dress—angry, hu- 
miliated, almost despairing. 

‘To how fair a morning had she traveled through 
that dark night of her life! 

She had brought a well-filled purse to Malvina 
Cottage; and presently, when she had gratified 
Mrs. Gurner by inspecting every nook and cor- 
ner, from the servant's bed-chamber—a mere box 
of a room, squeezed into the would-be Swiss roof 
—to the wash-house and vard, where Jarred con. 
templated keeping poultry by-and-by when they 
were settled— Louisa presented her grandmother 
with a handsome sum of money to buy a little 


| new furniture. 
South Kensington district where painters love to | 


‘And, grandma dear,” she added, pleadingly, 
**vou would so much oblige me by not buying it 
second-hand. We had so much of second-hand 
things in Voysey Street that I have grown up 
with a dislike to them. I should like to see that 
pretty little parlor down stairs, and your bed- 
room and father’s, furnished with bright-looking 
new things, fresh and clean, if they were only 
varnished deal, and chosen expressly for you; 
not other people’s discarded furniture.” . 

‘* My dear, there is nothing to beat a broker's 
shop if you want bargains, and know how to buy,” 
answered Mrs. Gurner, sententiously. ‘‘ But aft- 
er such generosity as you have shown me, it would 
be a hard thing if I didn’t defer to your opinion. 
The goods shall be bought new and in sweet.” 

After this, and when the stars were ‘shining 
over the house-tops of Camberwell, Loo and her 
father walked alone in the litile garden, and talk- 
ed together with unrestrained attection, 

Jarred told his daughter that for her sake, be- 
cause she was so bright a creature, and had 
achieved so fair a destiny, he meant to try his 

















JARRED PROMISES REFORMATION. 


hardest to be a somewhat better man in the fu- 
ture. She kissed him tenderly, too deeply moved 
for many words, and only answered : 

** And for the right’s sake, dear father ; for the 
satisfaction of your own conscience.” 

** Ah, my dear, I contrived to rub on so many 
years without being troubled by my conscience. 
If ever I did feel an uncomfortable sense that 
my life was all askew, the feeling wore off after 
a glass of gin-and-water, But now that I am 
getting older, and see you a lady and the wife 
of a rich man—well, I do feel that I should like 


to place myself on the square, and that there are | 
many little things I used to do in Voysey Street | 
which were not up to the mark, not quite in ac- | 


cordance with your rigid moralist’s notion of a 
gentleman's conduct. And I mean to reform 
that altogether in future, Loo, and to live quiet- 
ly in my retired little box, and restore pictures 
and manipulate violins, and earn my living like a 
man. Of course, for the old lady’s sake, my life 
and health being uncertain, I shall not refuse the 
three hundred per annum which your husband is 
liberal enough to allow us.” 

** Of course not, father,” replied Loo, warmly. 
Utopian generosity in Mr, Gurner would have 
alarmed her as too unnatural a burst of virtue. 
** Of course not. 
you too out of my pocket-money; for Walter 


gives me more*than I could spend if I were ever | 


so extravagant.’ 

Louisa's carriage—ouly a hired brougham yet 
awhile—was at the door, and she was just ready 
to say ‘‘Good-by,” when Mrs. Gurner indulged 
in a little gush of that melancholy which was 
her normal condition, and from which she only 
emerged upon rave and exceptional occasions of 
rejoicing. 


reason to be thankful! The poor young thing 
that your husband used to talk about when he 
was painting his Laminia has had a hard time 
of it lately.” 

Loo looked puzzled. 

“Do you mean Miss Chamney, grandma— 
Mrs. Ollivant, at least ?” 

“Ido, my dear. Dr. Ollivant is lying dan- 
gerously ill—at death's door.” 

“Where did you hear that, mother?” asked 
Jarred, sharply. 

**In Voysey Street, promiscuously ; just be- 
fore we left.” 

*"Who should be talking of Dr. Ollivant in 
Voysey Street ?” demanded Jarred, wonderingly. 

**T can't exactly call to mind who it was told 
me,” replied Mrs. Garner, innocently, “ but I 
think it must have been some one who had heard 
one of the medical students from the Middlesex 
talking of him, ‘There’s a many of em that take 


And I shall be able to help | 


| which had no sense save sense of pain. 
** Ah, Loo, you are a happy woman, and have | 


their sandwich apd glass of ale at the King’s 
Head between one and two.” 

** Ah, very likely,” answered Jarred, with a 
troubled look. ‘‘So Dr. Ollivant has been ill, 
has he? Did you hear what was the matter?” 

**T think they said it was toyphide fever.” 

** Poor girl!” said Loo, thinking of the young 
wife—the woman whom she, Loo, had robbed of 
her first lover. It was a hard thing that she 
should be desolate and despairing, while her hap- 
pier rival’s horizon was so bright and clear. 

“But I had my hour of gloom and fear,” 
thought Loo, recalling those slow summer days 
at Liddlecomb, when her lover lay steeped in the 
night of unconsciousness, and none could tell 
how. swiftly or how soon he might pass into the 
deeger darkness of death. 


dene iedicritiieniibidad =: 
CHAPTER XLI 


“Once, as methought, Fortune me kissed, 

And bade me ask what I thought best, 

And I should have it as me list, 
Therewith to set my heart in rest. 

I asked but for my lady’s heart, 
To have for evermore mine own; 

Then at an end were all my smart; 
Then should I need no more to moan.” 


Bitrer were those autumn days in Dr, Ol- 
livant’s sick-chamber, bitter and slow to pass, 
each several hour prolonged by pain of body 
and weariness of spirit. The patient had been 
brought to just that point of prostration in which 
it would have seemed to the unconcerned hu- 
manitarian, looking at the case from a common- 
sense stand-point, a mercy to let him slip away 
into the untroubled region of death—a mercy to 
loose the tired soul from that corpse-like clay, 
And per- 
haps in these sad days Flora’s worst agony was 
to see the torture inflicted upon the wearied suf- 
ferer by those ever-changing medicaments which 
the doctors prescribed—blistering, poulticing, fo- 


| menting that feeble body; administering drugs 
| which seemed to have no effect beyond the an- 


noyance they inflicted upon the patient; assail- 
ing him, hour after hour, as he lay there moaning 
out feebly that he wanted only to be left alone. 
Never once in that awful period of suspense 
did Mrs, Ollivant reproach her daughter-in-law 
by so much as one word. But there were looks 
the agonized mother could not forbear—looks 


| of infinite pathos, which said plain as plainest 


words, ‘* Why did you let this come to pass? 


Why, if you loved him so well, did you abandon , | 


him to such desolation ?” 

For nearly three weeks Flora watched beside 
her husband's bed, sitting for hours with his 
burning hand held in hers, motionless as mar- 
ble, breathing restrainedly, lest a too audible 
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breath should pierce the filmy veil which divided 


his troubled sleep from waking; and during all | 


that time the sick man was for the most part un- 
conscious of her presence, indifferent whose hand 
held his own, whose gentle touch smoothed his 
pillow or laid lotion-steeped linen on his burning 
forehead. There had been rare flashes of sense 
in the midst of delirium—moments in which 
Cuthbert Ollivant had recognized his wife, and 
called her by her name; but memory was for 
the time extinguished. He accepted her pres- 
ence as a natural thing—knew not that they had 
ever been parted. 

Thus the burden of life went on growing daily 
heavier, as it seemed to Flora, for three weeks, 
and then one night—one never-to-be-forgotten 
night—when she had been praying fervently for 
hours at a stretch alone in the dressing-room ad- 
joining the sick-chamber, where she was sup- 
posed to be taking her rest upon the sofa, while 
Mrs, Ollivant and the night-nurse kept watch— 
just at that awful hour betwixt night and morn- 
ing, when the destroying angel is said to be busi- 
est, the change came; and it was a change for 
the better. | 

Cuthbert Ollivant awoke from a lethargic slum- 
ber, and looked at his mother with a clearer look 
in the heavy eyes than she had seen there for a 
long time. He asked for some drink—wine— 


any thing. The nurse brought him a glass of | 
Champagne and soda-water, the only form of | 


nourishment which he had taken for days past, 
and even this had been taken most reluctantly. 
To-night he drained the glass with avidity. 

“That was good,” he said; and then looking 
about, he asked, ‘‘ Where is Flora ?” 

‘*T have made her lie down, dear. She has 
been watching by your bed so long; she has been 
so patient and devoted.” 

Something told the mother that no speech could 
be so welcome to her son as praise of that idol- 
ized wife. 

“Yes; poor child, poor child! 
ill a long time—so long. 
gave me last is no use. Chlorate—hy—hydro- 
chlorate. I am a little better to-night’—feeling 
his pulse—“‘ feeble, very feeble, but not so quick.” 

He turned upon his pillow, assisted by the tear- 
ful mother, and dropped asleep again. Flora 
was standing in the doorway between the two 
rooms watching. 

What did this change mean? Both women 
asked themselves that question. Was it only the 
prelude of the end, the last flicker, the final rally, 
of expiring nature? ‘They could only wonder 
and wait and pray. 

It was not the end. From that hour Dr. Ol- 
livant’s condition improved. Very slow, very te- 
dious, and beyond measure wearisome to the pa- 


I have been 
That medicine Bayne 





AN AUTUMN EVENING’S DREAM.—[Sez Porm on Page 778.] 
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tient was the process of recovery, the slow return 
of strength, the long interval during which the 
slightest exertion was a painful labor. But 
through all Cuthbert Ollivant was happy, for 
now, for the first time in his life, he was very 
sure that his wife loved him. 

As soon as he was able to be moved she went 
with him to Ventnor alone; the patient mother 
contented to resume her quiet post in the back- 
ground of her son’s life, now that he had his idol 
again. 

They occupied a villa near the sea and some 
distance from the town—a solitary villa, from 
which they looked out upon the green hills and 
the blue water, and could fancy themselves alone 
upon some enchanted isle, fair as the romantic 
land of Prospero and Miranda, Here, as strength 
gradually returned, and recovered health became 
a certainty, Dr. Ollivant and his wife were utter- 
ly happy. ‘This was better than their honey- 
moon, Cuthbert would say sometimes, with the 
serenest smile that his wife had ever seen upon 
his face. 

She had told him all about that meeting with 
Walter Leyburne at Muckross as soon as he was 
strong enough to bear any talk upon agitating 
subjects. She had told him how her heart had 
yearned for him through all that time of sever- 
ance—how, her first passion past, there had been 
no such thing as hatred or scorn in her mind; 
only bitterest regret that he, whom she had held 
so noble, should have stooped to deceive. 

‘** And then Heaven had mercy upon my blind- 


| ness, and I learned that you were free from the 


burden of Walter’s death. God had spared you 
that misery, while chastising you for your weak 
yielding to temptition, and punishing me for my 
ingratitude to you.” 

** My love, it was not ingratitude,” he answer- 
ed; ‘it was but the natural revulsion of a truth- 
ful and noble mind, intolerant of untruthfulness.” 

Flora told her husband also of that interview 
with Mrs. Gurner, confessing with deepest hu- 
mility the taint upon her maternal ancestry. 

** Are you not ashamed of your wife, Cuthbert, 
now that you know she is the granddaughter of 
a felon ?” 

‘* My dearest love, in the first place, I should 
be indisposed to believe this Mrs. Gurner with- 
out confirmatory evidence; and in the second, I 
should love you just as fondly, honor you just as 
much, if your maternal grandfather had been 
Thurtell the murderer, or Fauntleroy the fraud- 
ulent banker.” 

**So you see, dearest,” said the doctor, one 
day when he had been speaking of his great hap- 
piness, ‘* Providence has been kind to a sinner 
who deemed the world well lost for love.” 

THE END. 
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EVENING TOILETTE. 
See illustration on page 781. 

HIS lovely evening toilette has a petticoat 

of myrtie green velvet, just clearing the 
ground. Over this is worn another plain skirt 
of the same material, forming a court train, and 
open at the side, the edges of which are bound 
with turquoise blue crépe de Chine and edged 
with white lace. A wide turquoise blue crépe 
de Chine sash edged with fringe falls over the 
opening. Low vest-basque of myrtle green vel- 
vet, bound with crépe de Chine and edged with 
white lace, with vest fronts of turquoise blue 
crépe de Chine. Sleeves formed of a wide frill 
of white lace, set in high on the shoulder. A 
bouguet of pink roses is set on the right side of 
~~ upper part of the waist. Pink roses in the 

air 





VISITING TOILETTE. 
See illustration on page 781. 
HIS elegant visiting toilette is of black vel- 
vet. The skirt is trimmed on the bottom 
with a graduated flounce of black velvet, edged 
in front with one and in the back with two bias 
folds of cardinal red satin piped with black vel- 
vet. The back of the flounce is surmounted by 
two velvet puffs, separated by jet passementerie. 
A puffed tablier in the form of an over-skirt, 
with rows of jet passementerie between the puffs, 
is sewed on the over-skirt. Pleated scarf of car- 
dinal red satin, confined at the side by a jet 
buckle. Black velvet basque-waist, forming a 
fan, with a black velvet pointed hood, trimmed 
with cardinal satin folds and tassel. The sleeves 
are of cardinal satin, with black velvet cuffs and 
jet passementerie. Black velvet bonnet, bound 
with cardinal red satin, and trimmed with black 
velvet and cardinal red satin loops, red roses, 
and a black feather. 





— 


Tar wonderful fecundity of the Italian sculptors in 
the 16th century showed itself in nothing more re- 
markably than in their production, their “ flinging 
off,” one might almost call it, of the most varied and 
graceful devices and designs in bronze for all sorts of 
slight and trivial objects of daily necessity, use, or lux- 
ury. The pupils of John of Bologna (whose winged 
Mercury to this day holds its place in the front rank 
of modern bronze statuary), Antonio Susini, Pietro 
Tacca di Corrara, Fidelio Stella, filled Florence with a 
wealth of little miracles in the form of flambeaux, ink- 
stands, lamps, candelabra. These were produced orig- 
inally at no high price, for it is the prerogative of 
bronze to supply the artist of genius with a metal 
which is to receive its main value from his gifted and 
life-giving touch. But in the process of years they 
have acquired a value such as accrues to old pictures 
of merit, from the simple lapse of time, saving only 
that while nothing can adequately reproduce the one, 
the other may be almost accurately duplicated by the 
processes which have been invented during the present 
century for reducing mathematically all works of art 
in marble, stone, and the metals. Specimens of the 
results of these processes as practiced in different 
parts of Europe may be seen at the warerooms of 
Sranz & Manovs, No. 22 John Street (up stairs), where 
they are found in combination with the must various 
articles of use and orngment for the household.—[{Com. ] 





Dretne anv Cieantne.—Take your dyeing and clean- 
ing to the New York Dyeing and Printing Establish- 
ment, Staten Island. ifices: 98 Duane Street; 752 

way; 610 Sixth Avenue, New York; 166 & 168 
Pierrepont Street, Brooklyn ; and 40 North Eighth 
Street, Philadelp! Established 55 years.—[Com.]} 








other facilities for the treatment of Chronic D) 


has Turki: 
tro-Thermal Baths, the , Movement Cute, and 
described in their circular.—[(Com.) 





Coryixe Wuret.—By the means of the newly in- 
vented Copying Wheel patierns may be transferred 
from the Supplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is Pevet 





ADVERTISEMEN'TS. 


CUT THIS OUT. 


Limoge Stone China Dinner Sets,..181 Pieces, $25 00 


Limoge Stone China Dinner Sets, ..100 = 18 00 
Limoge Stone China Tea Sets,..... 4 00 
Li Stone China Toilet Sets,... 11 wd 400 
Gold Band China Tea Sets,......... a4 - 10 00 
French China Dinner Plates, per dozen,........ 250 
Good Water Gobiet.......... “ $150 and 200 
Also Housefurnishing Goods in at variety. 


Send for the New Catalogue, mailed free, at 


HADLEY’S, 
603 Sixth Avenue, 


Between 35th and 36th Streets. 
Goods sent by Express, C.0.D., or Post-Office Order. 


STANDARD LOTTA BUSTLE. 


Diploma A ward- 
ed the Ameri- 
can Institute A.W. 
Thomas, Patentee and 
Mannfacturer, for the 
Lightest, Strongest, and 
most comfortable Bustle 
Ha that can be worn. Sizes 
Sito suit every style of 
dress. Wholesale Depots: 
91 White St., N.Y. 801 Race St., Philadelphia. 
A DIES! CONSTITUTION WATER 
IS GOOD FOR ALL FEMALE COMPLAINTS; 
gives immediate relief. 
all Druggieta. 













Dose 40 drops. For sale by 


f. G, Gunther’s Sons, 


502-504 Broadway, 
Offer their extensive stock of 


LADIES’ FURS, 
at the lowest possible prises. 
Sable, Seal, Mink, 
and all other Furs, 
in great varieties, including 


Seal-Skin Sacques, 


of all grades and styles. 


FUR TRIMMINGS, 


in very large assortment, of every de- 
scription. 


902-504 Broadway. 





AUTUMN, 1874. 


Buffalo 
and ALPACAS, 
Otter 


Beaver Mohairs, 
Sable Brilliantines 


31 Varieties. 


We confidently call the attention of the 
Public to our different brands of BLACK 
GOODS, believing them to.be the best in 
the market in 


Fabric, Lustre, and Shade, 


We are the Sole Importers of above brands. 


PEAKE, OPDYCKE, & C0,, 


427 & 429 Broadway, N.Y. 








CHAS. V. PECKHAM, 


RELIABLE HUMAN HAIR DEALER 
IN FIRST-CLASS GOODS ONLY, 
And only importer who retails at wholesale prices, Send 
stamp for illustrated Price-List before purchasing. No. 
777 Broadway, opposite A. T. Stewart's. Al 
goods sent with privilege to examine. What can be fair- 
er? The new Coiffure now out—the “‘CATOGAN.” 
Send for Price-List. ¢#~ N. B. I do not advertise im- 
possible prices, inducing ladies to forward money and 


receive trash in return. 

T 1 ! should be worn without FOL- 
NO CORSE LETT’S PATENT ELASTIC 
ATTACHMENT. Laces into any corset, giving grace 
and comfort. Sold at principal stores, or sent by mail 
on receipt of 50c. Send for circular. J. B. COLT, 
Sole Manufacturer, 47 Beekman Street, New York. 


1 (Beautiful TransferPictures,instruc- 
tions & catalogue,i0cts. Easily transferred. 5 Gem Chromos 
l0cts, Agentswanted. J. L. PATTEN & CO., 71 Pe St. N.Y, 
















/{OMPANION 


<A WEEKLY PAPERFOR > WEEKLY PAPER FOR 
= 










ews COMPANION aims to be a favorite in every 
family—looked for eagerly by the young people, 
and read with interest by the older. Its purpose is to 
interest while it amuses; to be judicious, practicable, 
sensible, and to have really permanent worth, while it 
attracts for the hour. 


It is handsomely illustrated, and has for contributors 


some of the most attractive writers in the country. 
Among these are: 


J.T. Trowbridge, Dr, I. I. Hayes, 
Edward Eggleston, Rev. W.M. Baker, 
Louisa M. Alcott, Louise C. Moulton, 
RebeccaH.Davis. C.A.Stephens, 
Ruth Chesterfield. Geo. M. Towle, 


Its reading is adapted to the old and young, is very 


comprehensive in its character. It gives 

Stories of Adven- Religious Articles, 
ture, Stories of Home & 

Letters of Travel, School Life, 

Bditorials upon Tales, Poetry, 
Current Topics, Selections for Dec- 

Historical Articles. lamations, 

Biographical Anecdotes, Puzzles 
Sketches, Facts, & Incidents. 


Subscription Price, $1 75. This includes 
the payment of Postage by the publishers. 


Send for specimen copies, which will be sent free. 
Please mention what paper you saw this in. 


PERRY, MASON, & CO., 
41 Temple Street, Boston, Mass. 


SEND IMMEDIATELY 


Your address for a Circular explaining 
the issue of the Bonds of the Industrial 
Exhibition Company of New York. 
SECOND PREMIUM ALLOTMENT, 
MONDAY, Dec. 7, 1874. 
Drawn Series Bonds participating in 
the Second Premium Drawing for sale at 


$40 Hach. 


THIRD SERIES DRAWING, 
MONDAY, Jan. 4,-1875. 
Every bond bought before the Third 


Series Drawing participates therein. 
For sale at 


B20 EACH. 


Address, for Bonds and Circulars, 


MORGENTHAU, BRUNO, & C0., 
FINANCIAL AGENTS, 
No, 23 Park Row, New York. 
(Post-Office Drawer No. 29.) 
Remit by Draft on New York City Banks, by 
Registered Letter, or Post-Office Money Order. 








EW, ATTRACTIVE, USEFUL 
DS.—Never canvassed; splendid terms; 
loss im: ible; unsold 


&#~ Circulars free. SIMPSO: 


returnable. Samples, 
penne , 50 cents, N & 
MITH, 66 Cortlandt Street, New York. 








Lace Collarett 


mex, suitable for Boudoir Table, sent post 
Hav 


Pair for $2 75. ° 


Miilliner 


Goods, —- sent free on 
853 EIGHT. 


AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY. 


[THE BAZAAR COMPANION. 


Consisting of Two Pair of Best Two-Button Kid Gloves, any color or size, Two Fine 

es, One set Handsomely Embroidered Linen Cuffs and Collar, and 

One Best Quality Fringed Saeenes Searf, a: color, enclosed in an Elegant Perfumed 
paid on recei 

ng just received our Fall Importation of the Cele 

ton Kid Gloves, we are now prepared to offer all the Newest Shades at $1 00 per Pair, or Three 





$4 00. 
brated “ BAZAAR” Two-But- 


Send for our FALL PRICE-LIST of Furs, Ribbons, Dress Trimmings, Laces, and 


lication to 
— om 
t@ TO AVOID LOSS, SEND P. 0. ORDER 


lor’s Bazaar, 


BR DRAFT. 





KNABE 


Grand, Square, & Upright PIANOS, 


New York House, No. 112 Fifth Ave. 


WM. KNABE & CO., BALTIMORE and 


NEW YORK. 





> Paid. Clubs of 


Two Months 


the remaining numbers of this year free! 
Address, H 


hpririhbaAhbihbhb bbb + 4+ + 4 + +» 
ee 





909 90O099560090000506000 


The Little Corporal. 


AN ILLUSTRATED MACAZINE FOR BOYS AND CIRLS. 

> This magazine has now been nearly ten years before the public, and has secured for itself the ¢ 

> highest reputation, for the excellence of its reading matter and the beauty of its illustrations. ¢ 

> “hss conductors aim to provide in each number wholesome entertain: 

> Folks. woung Folks, and Old Folks with you 
% names at one time. 81.10 each Postage Paid. 8 


Free! 


Beautiful Premiums for Clubs!  ¢ 
JOHN E. MILLER, Publisher, Chicago, lIlis. 
999099999 0900999090000* 


bbbpir haa 


_ +» be bb be tt i te 


ment for the Little ¢ 
ng hearts. Terms $1.50 a year, Postage € 
imen numbers 10 cents. ¢ 
All new subscribers for 1875 whose names ¢ 
are sent during this month will receive ¢ 








MOORE’S 
So simple that any eniia unt use it. 
trouble; saves material 





MOORE, 


PATENT BIAS.CUTTER. 
ABOR-SAVING INVENTION. 
The ONLY PERFECT Bias-Cutter in existence. 
; saves calculation; and prevents mistakes. Send 3-cent stamp for Illustrated Circular. 
GEO. Inventor and Sole Manufacturer, Box 1688, New York Post-Office. 


It saves time; saves 


Human Hair Goods 
L. SHAW, 


No. 364 BOWERY, CORNER 4th ST. 
BRANCH STORE No, 345 6th AVE., 
BETWEEN 2ist & 22d STS., N. ¥., 
UP STAIRS, 


THE LARGEST STOCK OF HUMAN 
HAIR GOODS IN THE CITY, 

And the only establishment where all the novelties of 

the season are eer retailed at wholesale price 

and no other inducements in the shape of PRESENTS 

resorted to. In all cases full satisfactio’ 

or goods returnable. 


PRICE-LIST. 


Short hair Switches, 50 centa and upward. Hair 
Switches, one yard long, $2. All long hair Switches, 
finest quality of hair, solid, not dyed: 
22 inches, 3 ounces, 
2% inches, 4 ounces...... 
26 inches, 4 ounces 
28 inches, 4 ounces. 
Curls warranted naturally curly, and not Boiled and 
Baked, from $1 00 to $20 00. No extra charge for ex- 
tra colors, 


COM BINGS 


MADE UP, 2c. and 50c. per ounce. 
GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 
Frisettes, in the choicest colors, at 25c., 50c., and 
$1 00 per yard. Ladies’ own hair made over in latest 
styles. Goods sent C.0.D. by express to all parts of 
the country. Orders accompanied with Post - Office 
ay hye | money in istered letters, wiil be 
ar; 


sent free of c Be. hen ordering goods ASK FOR 
PRIVILEGE O EXAMINATION. 


A liberal reduction made to the wholesale trade. 


STEINWAY 
Grand, Square, & Upright Pianos, 


First of the Grand Gold Medals of Honor. 
World’s Fair, Paris, 1867—London, 1862. 


2 Illustrated Catalogues, with Price-List, mailed 
free on application. 7 


STEINWAY & SONS’ Warerooms, 


109 & 111 East 14th St., N. ¥. 


OSTRICH FEATHERS, 


At MAX WIENER’S, 
295 Sixth Ave., 
Bet. Highteenth and Nineteenth Sts.. 
MANUFACTURER OF 


OSTRICH & FANCY FEATHERS, 


ou can purchase 
OSTRICH PLUMES, OSTRICH TIPS, WILLOW 
PLUMES, & OSTRICH TRIMMINGS 
Fifty per cent. less than at any other establishment 
in the city. 


m guaranteed, 











uo Take Notice of the Golden Ostrich. 


P. S.—Feathers Cleaned, Dyed, and Curled at short 
notice. 





Thisisthe finest 
Game o. Autuors. ver 
Published, Coutalning 
72 curds ; each cad 
has « tin-ly engraved 
Vignette from steel of 
thelulivwing autuors, 


O Wendell Holmes 
Mir Wahler Scot 


ie 





O39) Washington Isving 
fix 4 H.W. Longfellow 
Mgt Geo. Wil Curtis 
’ Nathanie!L wtborne 
John ¢ xe 
J.@ Nolland 
Heavy Wai: Beecher 
Raw. Kverett Hale Bayard Taylor Wiikie Collins 
John G. Whittier Charlee Dickens J Fenimore Cooper 
W.M. Thackery J Russel! Lowell Wm. Cullen Bryant 


For Sale by all Booksellers Stationers and Toy Dealers, or mailed 
post paid, on receipt of price, 60 cents, by 
E. G. SELCHOW & CO., 41 John Street, N.Y. 


GOSSAMER — 


WATER-PROOF 
GARMENTS. 
FOR LADIES, GENTLEMEN, & MISSES. 


This new and very popular Garment is being adopt- 
ed by bundreds of ladies and gentlemen in all parts of 
the United States. It is found to be particularly use- 
ful in the Winter Months, from the fact that it 
is not affected by the cold weather, is proof against 
Water, Mud, Wind, Snow, and Sleet,. As 
the garment, when rolled, can be easily carried in the 
dress or coat pocket, it can be always at hand when 
protection is wanted. The material of which the Gos- 
samer Cloth is made is a coated Scotch Gingham, or 
all-boiled Silk, making a cloak or coat welghing only 
from nine to sixteen ounces, and having the appear- 
ance of a rich Black Silk. 

They are for sale by first-class Dry Goods and Rub- 
ber Houses throughout the United States and Canadas. 
Circulars, Price-List, and Samples of the Cloth sent to 
any address on application by mail or otherwise at our 


ofice, 71 Sudbury St., Boston, Mase. 


A. K. Young & Conant M'f’g Co., 


SOLR MANUFACTURERS OF THE 
GOSSAMER WATER-PROOF GARMENTS. 


GODEY'S LADY’S BOOK 


Offers to and will give to every Subscriber, whether 
Single or in a Club, who pays in advance for 1875, and 
remits direct to this office, 

A Copy of “THE RESCUE,” 
the Handsomest Chromo ever offered. Terms, $3 00 
per annum. For Circulars containing terms for Clubs, 
&c., address A. GOI 


JE 
N. E. Cor. Sixth and Chestnat Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


MPORTED Embroidered goods, paper patterns for 
stamping and cine | machines and accessories, 
764 Broadway. . VIGOUROUX, Importer. 
FY RENCH STAMPING PATTERNS.—Mme. Ba- 
POUREAU, 227 Fifth Street, N.Y. Send for circular. 


UPLEX VENTILATED GARTER.— 
‘he only Garter recommended by the medical pro- 

















fession, Principal depot 543 Broadway, New York. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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A. T, STEWART & CO. 


Are offering 
500 PIECES 


Plain Colored Silks 


In shades of NAVY BLUE, SEAL BROWN, PRUNE, 
&c., commencing at the extremely low price of 
$1 50 per yard. 


500 pieces of BLACK GROS GRAIN CASH- 
MERE and FAILLE 


SILKS 


of SELECTED QUALITY, commencing at $1 per 
yard and upward. 

The above were PURCHASED MOST ADVAN- 
TAGEOUSLY by one of the firm during his recent 
visit to Europe. 


ONE CASE of 


Black Striped Velvets, 


BEST QUALITY, at EXTREMELY LOW PRICES, 


They have also received a FRESH SUPPLY of the 
LATEST PARISIAN NOVELTIES in 


Dress Goods. 


INVISIBLE PLAIDS, MIXTURES. 

DIAGONALS, CAM EL°S-HAIR 
CLOTHS. 

54-inch WOOLEN SUITINGS at $1 per 
yard; package price, $1 50. 

DOUBLE WIDTH CAMEL’S-HAIR IN- 
VISIBLE PLAID SUITINGS at $1 50 
per yard; value $2 25. 

AN IMMENSE STOCK of ALL-WOOL AR-« 
MURES, EMPRESS CLOTHS, MER- 
ENOS, &c., from 50c, per yard upward. DECID- 
ED BARGAINS. 


THEY WILL ALSO OFFER ON 


, ' : 

Fourth Avenue Center Section 
A LARGE ASSORTMENT of SA TEENS, ALL- 
WOOL SERGES, &c., commencing at the ex- 
tremely low price of 25c. per yard; good value for 
35c. 

500 pieces of PRINTED TYCOON REPS, 
EXTRA QUALITY, RICH and CHOICE DESIGNS, 
at the extremely low price of 20¢. per yard, at which 
price they will ADD THE BALANCE of their stock 
of POP LINS, sold last week at 25c. per yard. 


THEY WILL EXHIBIT IN THE 


Mourning Department 





A LARGE INVOICE of EXTRA FINE CASH- 
MIEIES, fully 45 inches wide, at $1 25 per 
yard; excellent value for $1 75. 


Also, ALPACAS, 


BARATHEAS, 
CRAPES, &., &. 


, commencing at 25e. per yard. 


A similar opportunity to select BAR- 
GAINS in choice and staple DRESS 
FABRICS may not oceur again for 


years. A visit of inspection will amply 
repay. 


Broadway, Fourth Avenue, Ninth and 
Tenth Streets, 


RICHARD MEARES, 


Sixth Avenue and Nineteenth St., 
Will offer all this week SPECIALTIES in 
BLACK AND COLORED SILK COSTUMES, CASH- 
MERE, DIAGONAL, & CAMEL’S-HAIR 
OVERSKIRTS & BASQUES. 
TRIMMED ROUND HATS AND BONNETS. 
SILK & DRESS GOODS. 
ENGLISH WALKING JACKETS. 
FINE READY-MADE UNDERWEAR. 
HOSIERY AND MERINO UNDERWEAR. 
DRESS- TRIMMINGS & LACES, 


We be g to inform our frietida, customers, and the 
> generally, that our Stock ine very departme nt is 


rger, more select and complete in every particular 
than in any former season. 





ta7~ Residents in the Country can make all their 
Purcha-es at City Prices by sending for our Illustrated 
Catalogue and Price-List, sent free on application to 
RICHARD MEARES, 
Corner Sixth Avenue & 19th Street. 


THE GREAT 
Preserver of Health! 


Smith's Patent Perforated Buckskin Undergarments 
prevent Coughs, Colds, and Lung Diseases, 
and are a sure cure for Rheumatism, Recom- 

mended for Invalids and aged people by the best med- 
ical authority. Have been for six years before the 
American public, and never failed to give satisfaction. 


Send for circular. 
D.C.HALL&CO., 
44 West Broadw ay, New York, 


Manufacturers and Agents for the Patent Buckskin 
Supporter and Sibley’ 's Patent Dress Shields, 
ENTLEY?S | FRENCH | DESIGNING 
AND STAMPING DEPOTS: 273 éth 
Ave., New Yorks 226 N. Eighth Street and 806 
Vine Street, Philadelphia; 132 Lexington Street, 
Baltimore. Wholesale and Retail Trade supplied 
with Block and Paper Stamps of the latest styles, 
iS Silk, Mohair, Linen and Cotton Braids, Italian 
Embroidery Silk, Linen Floss, Embroidery 
Cotton, Stamped Goods of every description, &c. 
Send for Circular. 
7 RENCH Stamping Patterns.—Send for Cir- 
cular, Mux. L. CENDRIER, 195 Fourth Ave., N.Y. 














| priced Fur sets, if desired. 





EHRICWS, 


267 & 209 Eighth Avenue, 


NEW YORE. 


iswua 


FURS! 


WE MAKE A SPECIALTY OF FINE FURS. We 
use no Skins which have not been properly cured and 
deodorized, employ the best workmen, and trim our 
Furs with the very finest Silks, Satins, Tassels, and 
Ornaments. We are confident that our Furs will be 
found the best for the money in the United States. 

Ladies living in New York City can, at any time, 
have Furs sent to their residences for comparison, 
Ladies living out of the city can have Furs expressed 
to them, C.0.D., with full privilege of examining them 
before acceptance. 

t#™ Please take notice that we can furnish lower- 
But we think it best to 
advertise only that quality of goods which, we feel 
convinced, will give the best satisfaction. 

Real Seal Sets— At $27, $30, $40, and $50. 

Very Finest Shetland Seal Sets in the 
market at $60. 

Real Seal Sacques—All beautifully Satin-lined 
and quilted, at $85, $100, $125, $150, $185, $200, 
and upward. 

Our Real Seal Sacques will be found the cheapest 
Seal Sacques in the country. Ladies wishing them to 
be sent C. O. D. must enclose deposit of $25 with or- 
der, which will be returned if the sacques should 

rove unsatisfactory. 

eal Mink Sets—4-stripe Muff and full 4-skin 

Boa, fine Mink, at $25. 

Seal a Sets—Finer and darker, at $30, $35, 
an 

te “Canada Mink Sets, extra fine, at 


Finest ** Eastern’? Mink Sets, at $75, $90, 


Real Hudson Bay Beaver Sets—Closely 
a the finest Shetland Seal. at $22, $25, 
an 


Real Otter Sets—at $30, $40, and $50. 
Real Lynx Sets—Extra quality, at $25 and $30. 
ear - eeetam Squirrel Sets—At $7, $10, and 


Meal. Alaska Sable or Biack Marten 
Sets—Very desirable because they are the cheap- 

est Real Fur, NOT DYED, all choice goods, at 
$15, $18, $22, and $25. 

Real Astrakhan Sets—At $5, $8, $10, and $14 

Imitation Seal Sets—At $6 50, $10, and $12, 

Imitation Mink Sets—At %, $6 50, and $8. 

French Lynx Sets—Very neat, at $7 and $8. 


Imitation Black Marten Sets—Choice and 
genteel, at +7 and $9. 
Imitation Ermine Sets—At #, $, and $6 50. 
Real Astrakhan Sacques—aAt $20, $30, and 
These sacques, besides their silk lining, have 
an inner lining of Muslin, to secure them against 
ripping. 


tw” By * Sets” we mean Muff and Boa, or Collar, if 
desired. 


Imitation Ermine Sets for children up to seven years, 
at $1, $1 40, $1 75, and $2 25. 

Misses’ Imitation Ermine Sets at $2, $2 50, and $3. 

Fancy Children’s and Misses’ Sets in a hundred styles. 

White Cony Caps, with head, wing, and ear-tabs, at 
50c., 60c., 85c., $1, and $1 25. 

White Cony Bonnets for little girls—the very latest— 
trimmed in. beautiful styles, at $1 35, $1 75, and 
$2 25. 

t#™ Ladies’ or Misses’ Real Seal Skating Caps, fine 
quality, trimmed with real mink tail and seal head, 
silk-lined, beautifully quilted, at $4. 


EXTRAORDINARY INDUCEMENTS IN 
REAL LACES, DRESS GOODS, 


BLACK SILKS, and ALPACAS, 
HAND AND MACHINE-MADE UNDER- 
WEAR, INFANTS’ WEAR, CORSETS, 
FINE MILLINERY GOODS, &c. 

We subjoin an unsolicited tribute given us in Tale 
mage’s Great Paper “THE CHRISTIAN 
AT WORK:” 

“ORDER GOODS BY MAIL FROM EHRICH’S. 
—Our friends in the country often ask about 
sending their money for the goods of EHRICH. 
The beauty of Ehrich’s ‘‘country order” busi- 
ness is the prompt satisfaction which it gives 
to all who deal with them. An immense traffic 
is continually going on in this department, 
which is under the personal management of 
Mr. LOUIS EHRICH. 

We are personally acquainted with the firm, 
and with the way in which their business is 
transacted, and take pleasure in assuring our 
readers that every order is faithfully and con- 
scientiously filled. No body who is within 
reach of mail facilities need fear to send their 
money, for, in case of the possibility of failure 
to give complete satisfaction, Ehrich & Co. will 
either exchange the goods, or, if preferred, send 
the money back. Whether you want a yard of 
lace, or a seal-skin sacque, send to EHRICH & 
CO., 287 & 289 Eighth Avenue, New York, and 
you will be pleased.” 





Ladies living in the country are invited to send for 
our Fall Catalogue, mailed free to all. If you live in 
or near New York, pay a visit of examination to 


EHRICH’S, 
287 & 280 EIGHTH AVENUE, 


Near 24th Street, 


NEW YORK CITY. 





IMPORTANT SALE 
of Fall and Winter 


Dress Materials. 


Arnold, Constable, & Co 


Have ——s their POPU fy STOCK 
the addition of 


25 Cases Fi New & First-class 
Dress C€ Ctyoods. 


The above goods will be 1 be offered at AN IMMENSE 
REDUCTION ON THE COST OF IMPORTATION, 
and will be found well worthy the attention of the 
PUBLIC, which will be proved by an examination of 
the stock, as NO SALE has taken place for some years 
where such ACTUAL BARGAINS have been placed 
before their customers. 

N. B.—For the convenience of PURCHASERS these 
goods wil) be placed on the counters in 

MIDDLE AISLE, BROADWAY ENTRANCE, 


Great Clearing Out 
Sale of Carpets. 
ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO,, 


Broadway, Cor. 19th St., New York, 





In order to reduce stock, they are offering, and will 
continue until all are sold, 


500 Pieces Tapestry Brussels, 
at $1 15 per yard. 
500 Pieces Body Brussels, 

at $1 75 per yard. 


200 Pieces Tapestry Velvet, 
150 Pieces Royal Wilton, 


E.. $2 50 to $3 00 per yard. 
100 Pieces Extra Superfine Ingrains, 


at $1 00 per yard. 
This is an EXTRAORDINARY opportunity to obtain 
Great Bargains in Caprets. 
Extraord inary Barga ins in 
Lace Curtains. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO. 
Have opened a large line of 
SWISS, GUIPURE, AND NOTTINGHAM, GREAT- 
LY BELOW IMPORTATION COST, 
Offering Unusual Inducements to purchasers. 


BROADWAY, cor. of 19th Street, N.Y. 


STERN BROTHERS, 


Sixth Ave. and 23d Street, N.Y. 


Opening of Three Cases of our Celebrated 


Liani’s Kid Gloves, 


Magnificent selection of Street and Opera Colors. 


WITHOUT EXCEPTION, 
The best Low-Priced Kid Glove in the world. 
After you try them once 
You will wear no other. 


Two Buttons, $1 10; Three Buttons, $1 31; Four 
Buttons, $1 50; Six Buttons, $1 75. 


t# Immediate attention paid to orders. 


t'g2 25 per yard. 














Sole Importers, 


STERN BROTHERS. 
SPECIAL NOTICE. 


NOVELTIES IN tAPES.” 





ss “ Bows,’ 

“ “. TE 

“ os RUC CHINGS, 

“e * APRON 

“s s BREAK MAST C APS, 


BREAKFAST SETS, 
&c., &e., just received, 


H. W. SHAW, 


1105 BROADWAY, 
Three doors above Fifth Avenue Hotel. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and BAZAR, 


One copy of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 
PREPAID, to any Subscriber in the United States, 
on receipt af Four Dollars by the Publishers. 

Hanren'’s Magazine, Hanren’s Weexry, and Harerr’s 
Bazan, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00 
Postage free. 
An Extra Copy of either the Magazinr, WREKLY, or 

Bazar will be xtpplied gratia for every Club of Fiv R 

Sunscouinens at $4 00 each, tn one poaeiienad: or, Siz 

Copies for $20 00, without extra copy: Postage free. 
The Volumes of the Magazinr commence with the 

Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxry and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harrer & Broriuens is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lest or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender, 








Terms ror Apvertistne tx Hanren’s Weekiy anp 
Hanrer’s Bazar. 
Harper's Weekly. — Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 


Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 








| ders, $13 
| Mailed Free, 





ANOTHER CHANCE ! 


FIFTH AND LAST AST GIFT CONCERT 


IN AID OF THE 


PUBLIC. LIBRARY OF XY. 


November 30th, 1874. 


DRAWING CERTAIN 4 AT THAT DATE. 


LIST OF GIFTS. 


One Grand Cash Gift ............ $250,000 
One Grand Cash Gift ............ 100,000 
One Grand Cash Gift ............ 75,000 
One Grand Cash Gift ............ 50,000 
One Grand Cash Gift ........... 25,000 


5 Cash Gifts, $20,000 each 100,000 
10 Cash Gifts, 14,000 each 140,000 
15 Cash Gifts, 10,000 each 150,000 
20 Cash Gifts, 5,000 each 100,000 
25 Cash Gifts, 4,000 cach 100,000 
30 Cash Gifts, 3,000each 90,000 
50 Cash Gifts, 2,000 each 100,000 

100 Cash Gifts, 1,000 each 100,000 
240 Cash Gifts, 500 each 120,000 
500 Cash Gifts, 100each 50,000 


19,000 Cash Gifts, 50 each 950,000 
Grand Total 20,000Gifts all cash 2,500,000 
PRICE OF TICKETS. 

Whole Tickets ...............-.-+++ 50 00 
Halves ditinnecdee an samueueeiiaadn 25 00 
Tenth, or each Coupon .....*.. 5 00 
11 Whole Tickets for... . 500 00 
22 1-2 Tickets for.............000: ,000 00 





For Tickets and information, 
Address 
THO. E. BRAMLETTE, 
Agent and Manager, 
Public Library Building, Louisville, Ky., 
Or THOS, H. HAYS & CO., 
609 Broadway, New York. 


PURIFY THE SKIN 


By removing all taint from: the blood. This can be ¢f- 
Sected with absolute certainty by using Stafford’s 
Iron and Sulphur Powders, Wether the 
initiating principle in the circulation be that which 
causes scrofula, salt rhewm, scald head, or any eutane- 
ous eruptions, the beneficial effect will be the same, The 
sulphur converts the unhealthy secretions of the body 
into a gaseous form, and they are thrown off from the 
surface by the increised vigor imparted to the ctreulae 
tion by the tomic action of the tron, The more 
bid matter which causes the exterior inflammation 
discharged through the pores, and the cuticle regains ite 
natural color and smoothness. 


Sold by Druggists. 1 Package, 12 Powe 
6 Packages, 72 Powders, $5. 
MALL & BUCKEL, 
218 Greenwich St., New York, 
THE Importance 
of the Elastic Truss, No. 
68 3 Broadway,New York 
City, in curing rupture, is 
shown by the patronage 
of the Surgeon-General 
and the more eminent of 
the physicians of the 
country. Trusses sent by 
mail. Circulars free on 





application. 





1875. —Postpaid. —$l 60. 


THE NURSERY. 


A Monthly Magazine for Youngest Readers, Suvenn- 
Ly ILtustRATED. %2 Send ten cents for a Sample 
Number. Subscribe NOW (1874) and get the 
last two numbers of this year FREE! 

JOHN L. SHOREY, 
36 Bromfield Street, Boston, 
M ADAME A. MICHEL (formerly with Marm 
Gatouprav), No. 423 6th Ave., near 26th St., N.Y., 
has opened a most recherché assortment of Bonnets 
and Round Hats, carefully selected by herself 
in all the fashionable houses of Paris. 


HARPER’S | 


New and Enlarged Catalogue, 


WITH A COMPLETE ANALYTIC INDEX, 


sent by mail on receipt of Ten Cents. 


HARPER § & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. ¥. 


( A positively make enough from now 
till January to keep them a year. 
Entirely New Features, Immense success. Be 
quick. Call, or send address for valuable specimens 
(free), to T. E. MOORE, Publisher, 11 Dey St., N. Y. 


ook re ANVASSERS W AN'TED.— 


-Com- 
petent and experienced 


Agents, who mean busi- 


| neas, are wanted in every city and town in the United 


| $10 to $1000 


$60290 


- ay, 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. | $5 =) $20 


States and Provinces to sell by subsc ription two new 
and popular books, viz: A Dictionary of Religious 
Knowledge, by Rev. y ag Abbott; and the Life of 
Admiral Foote, U. , by Prof. Hoppin of Yale Col- 
lege. Ina few wee ~ E the Prospectus and order books 
will be ready for the last work of the late Dr. David 
Livingstone, the only authorized edition that will be 
published. ‘Terms liberal. For further particulars, 
apply to or address AVERY BILL, 





Care of Harper & Brothers, New York. 
WwW At home, male or r fe male; $35 pe 

ork week, day or evening. Noe apital. 
fi al We send valuable package of 
or goods by mail free. Address with ten 
cent return stamp, M. Youna, 173 Greenwich St., N. Y. 
Invested in Stocks and Gold p pays 
200 per cent.a month, Send for 
particulars. Tumbridge & Co., Bankers, 2 Wall St, N.Y. 
Articles 
Samples free. C. 
N. ¥. or Chicago, 


a-week and yng to all 
new: staple as flour. 
M. Limineton & Bro., 


per day at home. Terms free. ~ Address 
Gxo. Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 
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FACETLE. 

Sorentiric Faumexe.—A noble lord, in conversation with his 
gardener one day, said, “‘ George, the time will soon come when 
a man will be able to carry the manure for an acre of land in 
one of his waistcoat pockets.” To which the gardener replied, 
“T believe it, Sir; but he will be able to carry all the crop in 
the other pocket.” 


a 
LITTLE JOHNNY'S COMPOSITIONS. 
THE TODE. 


This feller belogns to the genius bufo, but he aint the same 
as buffo, for that is the ugly lookin’ feller which makes a nu- 
sance of hissef in the oppry by laughfin wen the others is all a 
havin the stummy cake, and the stummy cake aint no laughfin 
matter if you ever had it, Todes is like frogs, but more dignity, 
and wen you come to think of it frogs is wetter. The warts 
wich todes is-noted for cant be cured, for they is cronick, but 
if I couldent git wel Ide stay in the house. 

Billy he says the tode stools isent wat the todes sits down on, 
but is jus cal that. Wen my uncle Ned herd him say that, he 
said, Billy wat does they set down on? And wen Billy he 
coudent tell, my uncle Ned he fround, and he said, said he, 
Billy, fokes iike you, that goes abeut sayin taint so, and yet not 
explainin how it is, is atheists, and atheists is a theef. Then 
I said, uncle Ned, may be the todes don’t set down at all, and 
he turned on me and said you pessilent Communest, and was a 
lookin’ for some thing to thro, wen I run. 

My granfather knew a tode wich some body had tamed til it 
was folks. Wen its master wissied it would come for flies. 
They cetches ’em with there tung, whic is some like a long red 
werm, but more like litenin, only litenin haint got no gum 
onte it. The fli wil be a standin a rubbin its hine legs to gather 
and a thinkin wat a fine fli it is, and the tode a settin some dis- 
sance away like it was a sleep. Wile you are seein the fli as 
plane as oy. ever see any — all to once it aint there. Then 
the tode he looks up.at you so jem, out of his eyes, like he*said 
wat’s become of that fli? but you kno he et it. 

Some todes lives in the water, and thgir is a spotted feller wich 
lives in a tree like birds. This ’un hollers like a red Injian and 
then chuckels to think there wasent nothin the matter. 

THE MOLE, 

Moles is all ways a doin wot they ottent, so they keeps a good 
deal to theirselfs, but if I was one Ide come out of that and wash 
my face and hands and behave like people. The mole haint got 
no eyse, cause if he had any 
thegravvle woudl gitin’em, 





NO CAUSE FOR COMPLAINT. 


““What the Deuce are you gruntin’ at? You don’t have to go to School!” 
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tickets, as he was a goin, out, my good feller, I’me a member 


for preventin crewlty to animiles, and to-morro [le send you 
a box of the finest toylet sope wich you are to use on the por- 
— ; but how could the feller do it is wot Ide like to kno. 
he pay porcupine I ever see wild was a hedge hog, and it 
was a havin a fite with a dog. Their way to fite is to role up 
like a catter pillow, and let the ennemy do all the hard work, 
and that’s the way this un was a managin it, and the poor fog 
was tired almoce to deth. Then the dog's master in a other fie 
called the dog, and the dog seein they was no time to wase took 
a-flyin bite at the hedge hog’s back as it lay like a bol, for the 
dog, maybe, thot bitin real quick woudlent hurt mutch, but the 
way it houled it was a mistake. Wen the dog was out of hear- 
in I went -_ poke the hedge hog with a long pole, but it was 
a wee! 





WILD SPORTS. 

Tue Sportsmen (from the wood). “ Hullo, Tonsonby! you've 
had a good place. We've heard you blazing away all the after- 
neon. How many have you bagged ?” 

Tonsonpy (a town man). “Oh, bother your tame pheasants! 
T’ve treed a m: ficent tomcat here, and had splendid sport, 
but I can’t hit him, You come and try.” 

——————__>_— 


EMPHATIC, 
Oxy Lapy (to telegraph clerk). By bye mister, just write 
me a telegram to my son John, and tell him to come home ¢i- 
rectly, and mind and put a dash under ‘directly !’” 


Recdesenitiinstinentnad 
DE GUSTIBUS, ETC, 
Mase... “Oh, aunt, do look at these two frightful insects run- 
ning about together !” 
Aunt. “ My dear child, they are only earwigs.” 
Maseru. “What disgusting creatures! I wonder how they 
can like one another!” F 


THE FOOD QUESTION. 
Dr. Hawks on one occasion had an argument with one of his 
vestry-men in ref 0 the i of his salary. 
“Then you don’t believe the Lord will feed the young ravens ?” 
said the vestry-man. 
“Oh yes, I do,” maies the doctor; “but nothing is said 
about the young hawks.” 





——_~_>—_—— 

A Famine inpeep.—An incident which has occurred in the 
<apertenee of a preceptor 
will doubtless occur re- 





and he wondl have to send 
for the docter, and the loc- 
ter would say were is my fe 
to come from, let him take 
his eys to the chemmice. 

The mole has a nose like 
hogs, only not any knob on 
the end. The differents be- 
tween a hog and moles is 
the hog roots and goes 
along about its bisnuiess, 
but the mole follers it up 
like he ment it. 

One day Billy come home 
a holdin a little mole by 
the tail wich some boy had 
cot and give him, and it 
was alive. Wen my sister 
see him she said O, you 
crewel crewel boy, thro it 
in the fire this minnit. 
But uncle Ned he said no, 
Billy, you come along with 
me and we will make a 
example of that feller. So 
they went in the guarden 
and he dug a hole, and said 
we wil berry the scoun- 
dril a live; and Billy put 
the mole in and they fild up 
the hole. But wen Billy 
tole my sister she cride, and 
he was a shamed, and he 
wittled a head stone out of 
a board for the mole, and 
uncle Ned wrote on the 
board this way wich I have 
just coppied : 

SACRED TO THE MEMORY 

or 


A MOLECULE. 








THE POROUPINE. 

This is a nother kine of 
thing from the mole. It 
has quils like birds, but 
wen you have stept on a 
bird, and then goes and 
steps on porcupines, you 
fine “= aint the same 
quils. The kines of porcu- 
pines is manier than I ever 
counted. You can see ‘em 
in museums, stuft, and their 
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peatedly in that of other 
receptors. According toa 
ik, ‘In the year 1847-43, 
| woe py formed the sole 
ood of the Irish peasant- 
ry.” Aschool-boy read this 
panenge follows: “In the 
year 1847, forty-eight pota- 
toes formed the sole food 
of the Irish peasantry.” 
Of course. Be careful in 
compiling schoo]-books. 
————»>——_—_ 


Why is a camel the most 
irascible animal in the 
world ?—Because he always 
has his back up. 


eet eae . 

What is it that ¢ up 
the hill and down the hill 
and yet never moves ?—The 
road. 

A young lady makes 
Shakspeare say, “‘An eye 
like ma’s, to threaten and 
command:” 


— + <> 

“No cards” is what a 
gambler attached to his 
wedding notice. 


——_———_ 

A person who represent- 
ed that he was a cler; n 
presented himself at the of- 
fice of a prominent real 
estate firm in Boston one 
day this week, and asked if 
ne { the firm would give him a 

\ list of all the farms offered 
j i for sale and owned by wid- 
ows. The query natorally 
] arose whether he wanted to 

} buy a widow or a farm. 
wW \ aan -————~> 
- a Ye gods and Bacchus 
Lol of cows, what a cow !” was 
= as the approving remark of a 
teetotal judge, of Vermont, 
after swallowing a potent 
punch, which had been of- 
fered to him as a glass of 

——>—_— 


~ 


milk. 








quils nice painted to make 
‘em show fine. Wehn I was 
up to the museum I saw 
some in a glas case, and a 


man a lookin’ at ‘em said Jinks. “ Drive slowly to 
to the man that takes the The Old Woman can’t run. 





RUNNING AWAY FROM A DIFFICULTY. 


the Dépdt: just be in time to catch the Train. 
” 











The old gentleman who 
spent a fortune in endeav- 
oring to hatch colts from 


THE RESULT. horse-chestnuts is now cul- 


tivating an eee plant with 
Jinks (at rear window of departing train). “By a view to raising chickens 
George, Bessie, we’ve left your Mother behind!” from it. 
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THE FARMER’S REFRAIN. THE UNIFORM MUST BE WORN AT ALL TIMES—(Podice Order). 


Farmer. “ The melancholy days are come, & Can? xe. ‘ A ‘ ” 
The saddest of the year.” Poticeman. “Can’t help it; only way I can get Washed without disobeying Orders. 
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TRE LATTLE LARS PRIMGE: 
A Fairy Cale. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 








CHAPTER IX.—( Continued.) 


Prince Dotor shrank a little from the deafen- 
ing sound. ‘‘ How shall I be able to rule all this 
great people? You forget, my lords, that I am 
only a little boy still.” 

“‘Not so very little,” was the respectful an- 
swer. ‘We have searched in the records, and 
found that your Royal Highness—your Majesty, 
I mean—is precisely fifteen years old.” 

**Am I?” said Prince Dolor; and his first 
thought was a thoroughly childish pleasure that 
he should now have a birthday, with a whole na- 
tion to keep it. Then he remembered that his 
childish days were done. He was a monarch 
now. Even his nurse, to whom, the moment he 
saw her, he had held out his hand, kissed it rev- 
erently, ‘and called him ceremoniously ‘**his Maj- 
esty the King.” 

“<A king must be always a king, I suppose,” 
said he, half sadly, when, the ceremonies over, 
he had been left to himself for just ten minutes, 
to put off his boy’s clothes and be re-attired in 
magnificent robes, before he was conveyed away 
from his tower to the Royal Palace. 

He could take nothing with him; indeed, he 
soon saw that, however politely they spoke, they 
would not allow him to take any thing. If he 
was to be their king, he must give up his old life 
forever. So he looked with tender farewell on 
his old books, old toys, the furniture he knew so 
well, and the familiar plain in all its levelness, 
ugly yet pleasant, simply because it was familiar. 

**Tt will be a new life in a new world,” said 
he to himself: ‘‘ but I'll remember the old things 
still, And oh! if before I go I could but once 
see my dear old godmother !” 

While he spoke he had laid himself down on 
the bed for a minute or two, rather tired with 
his grandeur, and confused by the noise of the 
trumpets which kept playing incessantly down 
below. He gazed half sadly up to the sky-light, 
whence there came pouring a stream of sun-rays, 
with innumerable motes floating there, like a 
bridge thrown between heaven and earth. Slid- 
ing down it, as if she had been made of air, came 
the little old woman in gray. 

So beautiful looked she—old as she was—that 
Prince Dolor was at first quite startled by the 
apparition, ‘Then he held out his arms in eager 
delight. 

**Oh, godmother, yon have not forsaken me!” 

‘*Not atall, my son. You may not have seen 
me, but I have seen you, many a time.” 

** How ?” 

‘Oh, never mind, I can turn into any thing 
I please, you know. And I have been a bear- 
skin rug, and a crystal goblet, and sometimes I 
have changed from inanimate to animate nature, 
put on feathers, and made myself very comfort- 
able as a bird.” 

‘*Ha!” laughed the Prince, a new light break- 
ing in upon him, as he caught the infection of 
her tone, lively and mischievous. ‘* Ha, ha! a 
lark, for instance ?” 

‘*Or a magpie,” answered she, with a capital 
imitation of Mistress Mag’s croaky voice. ‘‘ Do 
you suppose I am always sentimental and never 
funny? If any thing makes you happy, gay, or 
grave, don’t you think it is more than likely to 
come through your old godmother ?” 

‘*T believe that,” said the boy, tenderly, hold- 
ing out his arms. ‘They clasped one another in 
a close embrace. 

Suddenly Prince Dolor looked very anxious. 
** You will not leave me now that I am a king? 
Otherwise, I had rather not be a king at all. 
Promise never to forsake me ?” 

The little old woman laughed gayly. 
sake you? that is impossible. But it is just pos- 
sible you may forsake me. Not probable, though. 
Your mother never did, and she was a queen. 
The sweetest queen in all the world was the lady 
Dolorez.”’ 

‘*Tell me about her,” said the boy, eagerly. 
** As I get older I think I can understand more. 
Do tell me.” 

‘Not now. You couldn’t hear me for the 
trumpets and the shouting. But when you are 
come to the palace, ask for a long-closed upper 
room, which looks out upon the Beautiful Mount- 
ains; open it and take it for your own. When- 
ever you go there, you will always find me, and 
we will talk together about all sorts of things.” 

** And about my mother ?” 

The little old woman nodded, and kept nod- 
ding and smiling to herself many times, as the 
boy repeated over and over again the sweet words 
he had never known or understood—‘*‘ my moth- 
er—my mother.” 

**Now I must go,” said she, as the trumpets 
blared louder and louder, and the shouts of the 
people showed that they would not endure any 
delay. ‘‘ Good- by, good-by! Open the window 
and out I fly.” 

Prince Dolor repeated gayly the musical rhyme, 
but all the while tried to hold his godmother fast. 

Vain, vain! for the moment that a knocking 
was heard at his door, the sun went behind a 
cloud, the bright stream of dancing motes van- 
ished, and the little old woman with them, he 
knew not where. 

So Prince Dolor quitted his tower—which he 
had entered so mournfully and ignominiously, as 
a little helpless baby carried in the deaf-mute’s 
arms—quitted it as the great King of Nomans- 
land. 

The only thing he took away with him was 


“ce For- 








something so insignificant that none of the lords, 
gentlemen, and soldiers who escorted him with 
such triumphant splendor could possibly notice | 
it—a tiny bundle, which he had found lying on | 
the floor just where the bridge of sunbeams had 
rested. At once he had pounced upon it, and 
thrust it secretly into his bosom, where it dwin- 
dled into such small proportions that it might 
have been taken for a mere chest-comforter, a 
bit of flannel, or an old pocket-handkerchief. 
It was his traveling-cloak. 


a 


CHAPTER X. 


Dip Prince Dolor become a great king? Was 
he, though little more than a boy, ‘‘the father | 
of his people,” as all kings ought to be? Did | 
his reign last long—long and happy? and what 
were the principal events of it, as chronicled in | 
the history of Nomansland ? 

Why, if I were to answer all these questions, I 
should have to write another book. And I’m 
tired, children, tired—as grown-up people some- 
times are; though not always with play. (Be- 
sides, I have a small person belonging to me, 
who, though she likes extremely to listen to the 
word-of-mouth story of this book, grumbles much 
at the writing of it, and has run about the house 
clapping her hands with joy when mamma told 
her that it was nearly finished. “But that is nei- | 
ther here nor there.) 

I have related, as well as I could, the history | 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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and his traveling-cloak—two secret iuihinge 
which, though many guessed ,at, nobody quite 
understood. Nor did they understand why he 
loved so the little upper room, except that it had 
been his mother’s room, from the window of 
which, as people remeinbered now, she had used 
to sit for hours watching the Beautiful Mount- 
ains, 

Out of that window he used to fly—not very 
often; as he grew older the labors of state pre- 
vented the frequent use of his traveling-cloak ; 
still he did use it sometimes. Only now it was 
less for his own pleasure and amusement than to 
see something, or investigate something, for the 
good of the country. But he prized his god- 
mother’s gift as dearly as ever. It was a com- 
fort to him in all his vexations, an enhancement 
of all his joys. It made him almost forget his 
lameness—which was never cured. 

However, the cruel things which had been once 
foreboded of him did not happen. His misfor- 
tune was not such a heavy one after all. It 
proved to be much less inconvenience, even to 
himself, than had been feared. A council of 
eminent surgeons and mechanicians invented for 
him a wonderful pair of crutches, with the help 
of which, though he never walked easily or grace- 
fully, he did manage to walk, so as to be quite 
independent. And such was the love his people 


| bore him that they never heard the sound of his 


crutch on the marble palace floors without a leap 
of the heart, for they knew that good was com- 
ing to them whenever he approached them. 
‘Thus, though he never walked in processions, 
never reviewed his troops mounted on a magnif- 
icent charger, nor did any of the things which 
make a show monarch so much appreciated, he 
was able for all the duties and a great many of 
the pleasures of his rank. When he held his 
levées, not standing, but seated on a throne in- 
geniously contrived to hide his infirmity, the peo- 
ple thronged to greet him; when he drove out 


| through the city streets, shouts followed him 


wherever he went—every countenance brighten- 














‘*HE LIFTED UP HIS THIN, 


of Prince Dolor, but with the history of Nomans- 
land I am as yet unacquainted. If any body 
knows it, perhaps he or she will kindly write it 
all down in another book. But mine is done. 

However, of this I am sure, that Prince Dolor 
made an excellent king. Nobody ever does any 
thing less well, not even the commonest duty of 
common daily life, for having such a godmother 
as the little old woman clothed in gray—whose 
name is—well, I leave you to guess. Nor, I 
think, is any body less good, less capable of both 
work and enjoyment in after-life, for having been 
a little unhappy in his youth, as the Prince had 
been. 

I can not take upon myself to say that he was 
always happy now—who is ?—-or that he had no 
cares. Just show me the person’who is quite 
free from them! But whenever people worried 
and bothered him, as they did sometimes, with 
state etiquette, state squabbles, and the like, set- 
ting up themselves and pulling down their neigh- 
bors, he would take refuge in that upper room 
which looked out on the Beautiful Mountains, 
and laying his head on his godmother's shoulder, 
become calmed and at rest. 

Also, she helped him out of any difficulty which 
now and then occurred—for there never was such 
a wise old woman. When the people of Nomans- 
land raised the alarm, as sometimes they did— 
for what people can exist without a little fault- 
finding ?—and began to cry out, ‘‘ Unhappy is 
the nation whose king is a child,’’ she would say 
to him, gently, ‘‘ You are a child. Accept the 
fact. _Be humble, be teachable. Lean upon the 
wisdom of.others till you have gained your own.” 

He didso. He learned how to take advice be- 
fore attempting to give it, to obey before he conld 
righteously command. He assembled round him 
all the good and wise of his kingdom, laid all its 
affairs before them, and was guided by their opin- 
ions until he tad maturely formed his own. 

This he did sooner than. any body would have 








imagined who did not know. of his. godmother 
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ed as he passed, and his own, perhaps, was the 
brightest of all. 

First, because, accepting his affliction as inev- 
itable, he took it patiently ; second, because, be- 
ing a brave man, he bore it bravely, trying to 
forget himself and live out of himself and in and 
for other people. ‘Therefore other people grew 
to love him so well that I think hundreds of his 
subjects might have been found who were almost 
ready to die for their poor lame King. 

He never gave them a queen. When they 


implored him to choose one, he replied that his | 


country was his bride, and he desired no other. 
But perhaps the real reason was that he shrank 
from any change; and that no wife in all the 
world would have been found so perfect, so lov- 
able, so tender to him in all his weaknesses, as 
his beautiful old godmother. 

His four-and-twenty other godfathers and god- 
mothers, or as many of them as were still alive, 
crowded round him as soon as he ascended the 
throne. He was very civil to them all, but adopt- 
ed none of the names they had given him, keep- 
ing to the one by which he had been always 
known, though it had now almost lost its mean- 
ing; for King Dolor was one of the happiest 
and cheerfulest men alive. 

He did a good many things, however, unlike 
most men and most kings, which a little aston- 
ished his subjects. First, he pardoned the con- 
demned woman who Imad been his nurse, and or- 
dained that from henceforward there should be 
no such thing as the punishment ef death in 
Nomansland. AH eapifal criminals were to be 
sent to perpetual imprisonment in Hopeless ‘Tow- 
er and the plain round about it, where they eonld 
do no harm to any body, and might in time do a 
little good, as the woman had done. 

Another surprise he shortly afterward gave the 
nation.’ He recalled his uncle's family, who had 
fled away in terror to another. coantry, and re- 
stored them to all their honors in their own. 
By-and-by he chose the eldest son.of his eldest 


| cousin (who had been dead a year), and had him 

educated in the royal palace, as the heir to the 
throne. This little prince was a quiet, unobtru- 
sive boy, so that every body wondered at the 
King’s choosing him, when there were so many 
more; but as he grew into a fine young fellow, 
good and brave, they agreed that the King judged 
more wisely than they. 

‘Not a lame prince neither,” his Majesty ob- 
served one day, watching him affectionately ; for 
he was the best runner, the highest leaper, the 
keenest and most active sportsman, in the coun- 
try. ‘* One can not make one’s self, but one can 
sometimes help a little in the making of some- 
body else. It is well.” 

This was said, not to any of his great lords 
and ladies, but to a good old woman—his first 
homely nurse—whom he had sought for far and 
wide, and at last found, in her cottage among the 
Beautiful Mountains. He sent for her to visit 
him once a year, and treated her with great hon- 
or until she died. He was equally kind, though 
somewhat less tender, to his other nurse, who, 
after receiving her pardon, retarned to her native 
town and grew into a great lady, and I hope a 
good one. But as she was so grand a person- 
age now, any little faults she had did not show. 

Thus King Dolor’s reign passed, year after 
year, long and prosperous. Whether he was 
happy—‘‘ as happy as a king”—is a question no 
human being can decide. But I think he was, 
because he had the power of making every body 
about him happy, and did it too; also because 
he was his godmother’s godson, and could shut 
himself up with her whenever he liked, in that 
quiet little room, in view of the Beautiful Mount- 
ains, which nobody else ever saw or cared to see. 
They were too far off, and the city lay so low. 
But there they were, all the time. No change 
ever came to them; and I think, at any day 
throughout his long reign, the King would soon- 
er have lost his crown than have lost sight of the 
Beautiful Mountains, 

In course of time, when the little Prince, his 
cousin, was grown into a tall young man, capa- 
ble of all the duties of a man, his Majesty did 
one of the most extraordinary acts ever known 
in a sovereign beloved by his people and prosper- 
ous in his reign. He announced that he wished 
to invest his heir with the royal purple—at any 
rate, for a time—while he himself went away on 
a distant journey, whither he had long desired 
to go. 

Every body marveled, but nobody opposed 
him. Who could oppose the good King, who 
was not a young king now? And, besides, the 
nation had a great admiration for the young Re- 
gent, and, possibly, a lurking pleasure in change. 

So there was fixed a day, when all the peo- 
ple whom it would hold assembled in the great 
square of the capital to see the young Prince 
installed solemnly in his new duties, and under- 
taking his new vows. He was a very fine young 
fellow ; tall and straight as a poplar-tree, with 
' a frank, handsome face—a great deal handsom- 
er than the King, some people said, but others 
thought differently. However, as his Majesty 
sat on his throne, with his gray hair falling from 
underneath his crown, and a few wrinkles show- 
ing in spite of his smile, there was something 
about his countenance which made his people, 
even while they shouted, regard him with a ten- 
derness mixed with awe. 

He lifted up his thin, slender hand, and there 
came a silence over the vast crowd immediately. 
Then he spoke, in his own accustomed way, 
using no grand words, but saying what he had to 
say in the simplest fashion, though with a clear- 
ness that struck their ears like the first song of 
a bird in the dusk of the morning. 

‘*My people, I am tired: I want to rest. I 
have had a long reign, and done much work—at 
least, as much as I was able todo. Many might 
have done it better than I, but none with a bet- 
ter will. Now I leave it to others. I am tired, 
very tired. Let me go home.” 

There rose a murmur—of content or discon- 
tent none could well tell; then it died down 
again, and the assembly listened silently once 
more. 

‘*Tam not anxious about you, my people—my 
children,” continued the King. ‘* You are pros 
perous and at peace. I leave you in good hands. 
The Prince Regent will be a fitter king for you 
than I.” 

**No, no, no!” rose the universal shout—and 
| those who had sometimes found fault with him 
shouted louder than any body. But he seemed 
as if he heard them not. 

** Yes, yes,” said he, as soon as the tumult had 
a ae subsided: and his voice sounded firm and 
clear; and some very old people, who boasted 
of iadien seen him as a child, declared that his 
face took a sudden change, and grew as young 
and sweet as that of the little Prince Dolor. 
**Yes, I must go, Itis time for me to go. Re- 
member me sometimes, my people, for I have 
loved you well. And Lam going a long way, 
and I do not think I shall come back any miore.’ 

He drew a little bundle out of his breast setk- 
et—a bundle that nobody had ever seen before. 
It was ‘small and. shabby-looking, and tied up 
with, many knots, which untied themselyes in an 
instant. With a joyful.countenance, he mutter- 
ed oyer it;a few half-intelligible words. Then, 
so suddenly that even those nearest*to his Maj- 
esty could not tell how it camé about, the King 
was away—: away— floating tight up in the air, 
upon something, they knew not what, except that 
it appeared to. be ¢ . safe and pleasant as the 
wings of a bird, 

And after him sprang.a bird—a ‘lear little lark, 
rising: from whence no one could--ay, since larks 
do not usualy build ‘their nests ‘1 the pavement 
of city squares.- But there it is, a. real lark, 
singing far over their heads, lo. Jer and clearer 
and mor; joyful, as it vanished further into the 
blue sky. 

Shading their eyes, and straining thetr ears, 
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the astonished people stood, until the whole vis- 
ion disappeared like a speck in the clouds—the 
rosy clouds that overhung the Beautiful Mount- 
ains. 

Then they guessed that they should see their 
beloved King no more. Well-beloved as he was, 
he had aiways been somewhat of a mystery to 
them, and such he remained. But they went 
home, and, accepting their new monarch, obeyed 
him faithfully for his cousin’s sake. 

King Dolor was never again beheld or heard 
of in his own country. But the good he had 
done there lasted for years and years; he was 
long missed and deeply mourned—at least, so far 
as any body could mourn one who was gone on 
such a happy journey. 

Whither he went, or who went with him, it is 
impossible to say. But I myself believe that his 
godinother took him, on his traveling-cloak, to 
the Beautiful Mountains. What he did there, 
or where he is now, who can tell? I can not. 
But one thing I am quite sure of, that, wherey- 
er he is, he is perfectly happy. 

And so, when I think of him, am I. 

THE END. 





BLACK SIR RALPH. 
An Gasser Legend. 
PART THE FIRST. 

Att love the Lady Alice! Far and wide 
She reigns the belle of all the country-side; 

At each high festival or stately ball 
She shines, the idol and delight of all: 

So softly sweet her unassuming grace, 

And merrie winsome ways and witching face, 
Love hangs enamor’d on each look and tone, 
And every head is turn’d, except her own; 
And aught beside of beautiful or fair 

Seems cold and charmless if she be not there. 

And never yet has Alice look’d more bright 
Than in her own ancestral halls to-night, 

When speeds the dance, and high-born guests are gay 
In merrie honor of her natal day. 

No costly robes her dainty form adorn, 

No sparkling gems for pride or fashion worn, 

But virgin white the sweet and simple dress 

That suits so well her modest loveliness; 

And white as e’en the ivory throat they deck, 

The string of pearls around her lovely neck, 

The only ornaments she deigns to wear, 

Save one red rose-bud in her sunny hair. 

Bright flash the lamps in that ancestral hall, 
And strains of rarest music rise and fall; 

But, ah, what music like her voice they prize! 
What lamps so dazzling as her witching eyes! 
Where'er she moves a little court attends— 
Youth, beauty, fashion, neighbors, lovers, friends, 
All press the daughter of the house to greet, 
And there gay wit is heard and laughter sweet ; 
While daintiest compliments her ears beguile, 
And gallants jostle for a word or smile; 

And she, the féted darling of the ball, 

Has still a merrie word and smile for all. 

But none of all those courtly gallants there, 
Who haunt her steps or linger by her chair, 
Have power to wake one soft responsive sigh 
Or flush her dainty cheek a deeper dye, 

Save only he, the loved, the ever dear, 

Whose lightest word is music to her ear; 

He whom she dowers all other men above 

With the rich guerdon of her virgin love !— 
Nor loves unask’d; for though he ne'er has told 
In words the tale so new, and eke so old, 

Yet flushing brow and tender tell-tale eyes, 

His eager comings and his parting sighs, 

To her fond, yearning, fluttering bosom tell 
How fond he loves, how dearly, and how well! 
And as the summer dawn, divinely bright, 
Transfigures all things in its radiant light, 

So love’s sweet dawn, methinks, hath witching power 
To flush her bud of life to perfect flower, 

And make the earth a very Eden bower. 

Young, handsome, rich, with talents rare endowed, 
Of courtly mien, and lineage high and proud, 
Well skill’d in camp or court to play his part, 
"Tis gay Sir Ralph has won her virgin heart. 

His the grand type that women most admire, 
The bold, black, lustrous eyes and soul of fire; 
Lithe, graceful, tall, with clear-cut noble face, 
Dark with the swarthy beauty of his race, 

His face, his step, his air, might well belong 

To some young hero of Italian song. 

Black are the curls that cluster round his brow, 
And black the glorious eyes, so tender now, 

As low he bends o’er her he loves so dear 

To whisper some sweet nothing in her ear— 
Some dainty compliment that wakes, perchance, 
The merry answering laugh, the blushing glance: 
Though some, methinks, there are might tell that oft 
Those fine dark eyes so languishingly soft 

Can glitter with unholy joy elate, 

And blaze with passion, flash with furious hate, 
And that rich voice, but now so low and sweet, 
Be raised in reckless oaths or angry heat. 

And some there be will darkly hint, I ween, 
Ralph Monkton stoops to play the libertine, 
Then coldly leaves to scorn and ruin fell 

The hearts that “‘loved not wisely, but too well.” 

But naught of this—if this indeed be true— 

The tender, trustful, gentle Alice knew. 

For her at least his love is pure and dear; 

To her his heart is open and sincere; 

All in him that is noblest, best, is laid 

At the dear feet of this bewitching maid: 
Ennuy'd and pall’d with folly’s siren spells, 
And hackney’d wiles of fashionable belles, 
And wine and play, and pleasure’s giddy whirl, 
To him this hopeful, bright, delicious girl— 
This pure young soul to whom life's vista bright 
Is yet a very garden of delight; 

Who still believes, with no mistrustful leaven, 
In love and honor, chivalry and heaven— 
Comes like a revelation, winning back 

His world-worn thoughts into a purer track; 
Stirring sweet yearnings in that jaded breast 
For love and home, and happiness and rest; 
Waking anew, as only true love can, 

That wondrous god-like element in man 

That, soil'd and blighted, torn and passion-toss'd, 
May be degraded, but is never lost. 

Well speeds the ball ; and now, with kindling glance, 

Sir Ralph leads Lady Alice to the dance, 

The while her happy eyes her joy bespeak, 

And tell-tale blushes mantle on her cheek. 

Gifted with all that youth could most desire, 

All eyes are on them, and all hearts admire ; 
‘Gainst him men’s breasts with jealous feelings stir, 
And all the women sigh and envy her. 

Well speeds the ball. Youth, beauty, love, are here, 
And “ wreathéd smiles” and tender whispers dear; 
With flashing lamps the festal halls are gay, 
And woman's lustrous eyes more bright than they; 








And gallants bend above the blushing fair, 
And breath of dainty blossoms scents the air, 
And wit and courtesy their graces lend, 

And music and low laughter sweetly blend; 
And thought of sorrow, time, aside is flung— 
For what are time and sorrow to the young? 

Within is joyous mirth and revel high; 
Without—strange contrast—in the soft blue sky 
The harvest-moon, so pensive, pure, and calm, 
Sheds o’er the scene a sweet romantic charm. 

It is a night for moon-lit reverie, 

And lovers’ whispers at the trysting-tree, 

And pensive musings among garden blooms, 

Not for gay revels in hot festal rooms. 

And so they seem to think, those dancers rare, 
As, longing for a breath of sweet fresh air, 

They seek, with fluttering fans and cheeks aglow, 
The cool flower-gemm’d conservat’ry, and so 
Saunter at last into the garden bright, 

Lured by the lustrous beauty o’ the night. 

A charming scene it makes, that ancient hall, 
Whose gables quaint and twisted chimneys tall 
Have hask’d, methinks, in the soft silvery rays 
Of all the moonlights since the Tudor days: 

A charming scene—a Rembrandt picture rare— 
Here massy shade, there mellow moonshine fair; 
And charming, too, the fragrant garden seems 

In the rich glow of those bewitching beams ; 
And yet more charming in its sheen and shade 
The glorious sweep of park and woodland glade, 
Transfigured, glorified, in that rare glow 

That bathes to-night the heaven-like world below. 

But who are these that, sauntering away 
From that fair laughing company so gay, 








And what the faint reply he leans to hear? 
Only these murmur’d words, “I love you, dear!” 
Only these simple words !—yet, ah, the store 
Of bliss they mean for him for evermore! 

He bends him o’er his darling, shyly bold, 

Till the black curls are mingled with the gold, 
And clasping her in love’s first fond embrace, 
Rains down sweet kisses on her blushing face. 
And so they wander down the moon-lit glade, 
The happy lover and the darling maid; 

While to each other's raptured thoughts they seem 
The man a hero, and the girl a dream! 

O happy golden time! O crowning hour! 

Of all life’s blooms the only perfect flower !— 
Not the great statesman when in rapture strong 
He grasps the glorious guerdon sought so long; 
Not the proud laurel’d soldier when he hears 
The thrilling thunders of’a nation’s cheers; 

Not he around whose brows the peoples twine 
The poet wreath that never shall be mine— 

Can ever know, e’en at their loftiest height, 
Such glowing, radiant, rapturous delight 

As lovers feel in that soft hour so dear 

When from each other’s tremulous lips they hear 
Each loves the other—when her eyes are dim 
With happy tender tears for love of him, 

And ali life knows of purest deepest bliss 

Is reach’d at last, at last, in love’s first darling kiss! 


PART THE SECOND. 
L 





The same sweet autumn night serene, 
| But, ah, how bitterly changed the scene! 


‘* WHEN THE DEAD AND THE LIVING COME FACE TO FACE, 
THEN WOE TO THE LAST OF MonkTon’s RACE!” 


Are walking side by side, as lovers do, 

Adown yon grand old moon-lit avenue, 

Beneath whose shade in merrie days of old 

Has wander’d many a youthful gallant bold, 

And many a cavalcade pass’d to and fro, 

And lovers whisper’d centuries ago? 

Who but Sir Ralph and Lady Alice !—he, 

But now o’erbrimming with gay jest and glee, 

Silent and pensive, ’neath the witching spell 

Of thrilling hopes he longs yet fears to tell; 

Till, marveling what his alter’d mood implies, 

She glances shyly up and meets his eyes, 

Reads there the pleading love he yearns to speak, 

And droops her own again with crimson’d cheek ; 

And then his tongue is loosed, and bending near, 

He pours his passion’d tale into her ear: 

* Alice, dear Alice! may I call you so? 

My life! my love! Ah, could you only know, 

Or could I tell, how tender and how true 

The love I feel—must ever feel—for you! 

Bless’d with your love, life’s path were strown with 
flowers— 

Whose lot so happy then as mine, as ours? 

Without you, all seems dark unto my eyes 

And blank and drear—‘’Tis that way madness lies!’ 

Since first I saw you in your winsome grace, 

Since first I look’d upon your darling face, 

The thought of you has been my sole delight— 

Of you I muse by day and dream by night! 

And I have dared to hope, in rapture strong, 

You loved me, too. Dear Alice, was I wrong?” 


Instead of the glade and the moonlight soft, 
A rush-light dim and a wretched loft! 

Instead of the lovers, a wrinkled crone, 

And a girl who maketh her dying moan. 
Sunken the cheek was once so fair, 

Dark and dishevel’d the golden hair; 

Clammy and dank with the awful breath 

That comes from the hungering lips o’ Death: 


“Oh, grannie, ’tis hard, ’tis hard to go 
To my grave so young! But better so— 
Better to turn to His pitying breast 
Who offers the weary sinner rest; 

Who yearn’d over such as I am when 
He comforted Mary Magdalen— 

Better, far better, such death for me 
Than the wearifal burden life would be, 


With its daily cross and its bitter shame— 
A blighted youth and a tainted name. 


Better so than to live to meet 
The shrug and the stare of the scornful street ; 


To yearn to the friends of a happier day, 
And see them shudder and turn away; 


To be whisper’d of, shunn’d, as lost and bad— 
Oh, grannie, I tell ye *twould make me mad! 


*Twas the horror of this that brought me here, 





That drove me forth when my time was near; 
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Any where, any where, out of the view 

Of all who had known me, even you. 

Ah, why did you seek me in doubt and dread 

To take my shame on your poor gray head ? 
Why not have left me, grannie dear, 

To die unknown and be buried here— 

Here, where my poor dead baby lies, 

They’ve hidden away from his mother’s eyes ? 
When I heard your voice last night on the stair, 
I turn’d to the wall in a sick despair: 

I hid—God help me!—my shameful brow, 

And whisper’d to Him, ‘Oh, take me now /” 

Yet never one bitter word you said, 

But tenderly lifted my weary head 

And kiss’d me and wept in your anguish wild, 
And call’d me your darling, your poor wrong’d child !— 
And then—ah, I faint !—oh, my head !—my breath! 
Is it coming, grannie? Can this be death 2?” 


It. 
“There, drink it—’twill do you good, you know; 
And I'll alter your pillows a little—so. 
Ah, Amy girl, is it really true 
You thought I should spurn you too, bairn—you, 
The last o’ my kith and kin that’s left— 
Of husband, of children, of all bereft ? 
You, my dead daughter's child~ah me !— 
Whom I’ve rock’d as a baby on my knee! 
My blue-eyed darling, my only bliss, 
Whom I’ve rear’d from a child—for this, for this! 
Didst think because I was wrinkled and bow'd, 
Jeer’d as a witch by the heartless crowd— 
Bitter at times with the querulous rage 
That's born o’ the woes and aches of age— 
Didst think that my heart was as black and cold 
As his, that devil in human mould— 
That villain, the cause of all your woe ? 
May my bitterest curse—” ‘No, grannie, no! 
Curse not Sir Ralph in an hour like this ; 
Be the shame and the burden mine, not his. 
Ah, we play’d together in innocent joy, 
When he’d come to the lodge as a bonnie boy; 
And I thought no harm when the gay young heir 
Would laugh and gossip, and call me fair. 
But, ah, when he first began to speak 
Of love, and I listen’d, vain and weak— 
When he promised to make me his wife some day, 
And take me to fair lands far away; 
When he call’d me his darling, his sweet, his own, 
I ought to have known, oh, I ought to have known, 
That his love would darken and blight my life; 
That the peasant girl could ne’er be wife 
To him, the heir of a haughty line 
As high as the heavens from me and mine. 
No, no! I am wronging him, wronging him! No! 
For he loved me, grannie, he loved me so, 
I know he would have been true to me; 
Tis his friends are cruel and cold, not he. 
Ah, perhaps he is ill in a foreign land, 
Where my letters have never reach’d his hand; 


For, oh, I know I should find bim true, 
If he only knew, if he only knew!” 


Ill. 


* Ah, girl, ’tis a cruel thing to tell, 
But I'm old, and I know these men so well! 


When your dainty cavaliers condescend 

To peasant girls, beware the end! 

Beware the lies and the honey’d breath, 

As false as hell, as cruel as death! 

Beware the watchings and doubts and fears, 
The bitter shame and the useless tears! 


Ah, the pretty toy of an idle hour 

Is thrown aside like a faded flower! 
Thrown i’ the dust with never a sigh, 
To be spurn’d and trampled on and die: 


While he turns away with a careless grace, 
And a jaunty step and a smiling face, 
Without one thought for her hapless fate, 
Whose eyes are open'd too late, too late! 


What was it you said? Speak louder, dear— 
Poor child, she’s fainting again, I fear! 


I must lift her a little, poor golden head !— 
Great Heaven! O my darling! Dead, dead, dead! 


Iv. 
Dead, dead! my Amy, my love, my own !— 
I have no one now; I am all alone! 
Dear God—to whom the wrong'd sre dear— 
God of the wretched, hear, oh, hear! 
Help me to live for vengeance dread! 
May her blood recoil on Monkton’s head! 


Men call me a witch: O Lord of Might, 
If I had but a witch’s power this night, 


I would rack him with tortures weird and grim, 
My curses should wither him limb by limb! 


Ay, I'd summon my love from her death-bed here, 
And chuckle and gloat o’er his ghastly fear, 


As he thought of the prophecy grim foretold 
By sibyl lips in the days of old, 


‘When the dead and the living come face to face, 
Then woe to the last of Monkton’s race? 


O God, should he marry, grant this boon : 
May he love his wife, and lose her soon! 


May he weary Heaven with useless sighs, 
While she withers and fades before his eyes! 


May she rack his breast with pity and fear, 
And die in her youth like my darling here! 
And, oh, may I live to curse him when 

His heart is broken! Amen, amen!” 


PART THE THIRD. 
lL 


In Monkton Towers there is laughter light, 

And the feast is spread and the lamps are bright, 
For its bonnie young lord, so blithe and gay, 
Brings home his beautiful bride to-day— 


Sweet Lady Alice, who loves him so, 
Whom he woo'’d and wedded a year ago, 
And bore her away with a tender glee 
To the beautiful Rhineland over the sea. 


—Heigho! to be rich and young, I ween, 

And to wander at will from scene to scene, ; 
Through the Garden of Europe, her boast and pride, 
With the woman who loves you by your side— 
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To wander with her through the fair Rhineland, 
*Mid the loveliest works of the Master's hand ; 
The land of legend and tower and stream, 
Where earth is an idyl and life a dream— 


To look in her tender dreamy eyes, 

To hearken her fragrant fluttering sighs, 
As you stand by the classic grave-side hoar 
Of hapless lovers of days of yore— 


To loiter in dim cathedrals grand, 

Or galleries quaint of the Fatherland, 
Where still on the breathing canvas glow 
The men and the scenes of long ago— 


To nestle with her in some dreamy spot, 
Some sleepy old town, seems half forgot, 
Where linger the simple and kindly ways 
And the leisurely life of the old-world days— 


Then to saunter away to the South so fair, 
Where ever the roses scent the air, 

And tender and deep are the day’s delights, 

And the odorous charm of the moon-lit nights— 


Ah, to wander at will like this, forsooth, 

With the bonnie wife of your heart in your youth, 
Were to taste of a bliss but few can know 

In this weariful work-a-day world below! 


Yet euch was their honey-moon life, these two, 
And such were the scenes they've wander’d through; 
Scenes so tender and fair, they seem 

A garden was made for “‘ Love’s Young Dream.” 


And now he has brought his darling here, 
To his old ancestral home so dear; 

The home shall be hers for evermore 

In the love-lit future that lies before. 


And the bells ring out on the sunny air, 

And arches and banners and throngs are there, 
And echoes the glad shout far and wide, 

“ Long live Sir Ralph and his bonnie young bride!” 


Ah, bonnie indeed is the bride to-day, 

And her smile is sweet and her heart is gay, 

As she thinks with a flush’d and tremulous bliss, 
“How good he must be to be loved like this!” 


IL. 


The feast is over, the friends are gone, 

And Ralph and his Alice are left alone, 
And gay is his voice and tender his eyes, 
As he turns to his beautiful wife, and cries, 


“‘ Welcome, fair Lady of Monkton Towers! 
Welcome, dear love, to your home and ours! 

You have seen but a part, let me show you the rest, 
And see what my bonnie bird thinks of her nest.” 


Ah, pleasant, I wot, is her laughter bright, 

And her joy and wonder and rapt delight, 

As, his arm around her, they merrily roam a 
Through the stately rooms of their beautiful home; 


Till they come to the Picture Room, where lo! 
The faces of Monktons of long ago 

Seem to look down with a courtly grace 

On the fair young bride of the last of their race. 


And gayly she questions, “‘ What was he ?” 
And ‘Who may this grim old Monkton be ?” 
And “ What was she call’d, this lady fair, 
With the lustrous eyes and the raven hair? 


And what—O my God !—O husband, see! 

Oh, who can this horrible woman be? 

And why has her face such a ghastly hue? 
And why does she gibber and point at you?” 


Ah, why, indeed ? for there by the door— 
A sight might curdle the blood with awe— 
Is a haggard old woman, witch-like, dire, 
Her eyes ablaze with a fiendish fire. 


“Ho, ho! did I frighten you, lady dear? 
*Twould seem that I’m hardly welcome here! 
And you! have you quite forgot the past ? 
Ah, we meet, Ralph Monkton, at last—at last! 


Have you quite forgot, in the passion and pride 
Of your love for your fine new lady bride, 

The girl—was once so gentle and shy— 

Yon lied to and ruin’d and left to die? 


Dear heart! when you came her life to mar 
She was pure and sweet as the angels are ; 
And now! Ah, the grass and the nettles wave 
O’er my poor lost darling’s shameful grave. 


"Tis said that your love is fond and true 
For this woman here, and hers for you; 
But better for her than whisper or vow 
She had known and cursed you—as I do now! 


Oh, may she who has taken my dead love's place 
Wither and fade before your face! 

And, ah, in her first fond mother’s thrill 

May ehe die with her babe—” 


“You wretch, be still! 
Heed not her idle words a jot; 
I swear to you, Alice, I know her not! 
’Tis some wretch whose reason is overthrown. 
You lying lunatic hag, begone !” 


“Nay, touch me not, or ’twere worse for thee; 
I’ve a knife here should part us soon, dost see? 
O liar and murderer, false as hell, 

I can see that you know me all too well! 


Men call me a witch. O Lord of Might, 
Give me a witch’s power this night! 
Give me to bring my dead love dear 
Face to face with her murderer here! 


Bring her, O God, to his guilty view ; 

And, oh, may the sibyl’s words prove true: 
‘When the dead and the living come face to face, 
Then woe to the last of Monkton’s race!” 


Ah, well may he shrink and tremble now, 
And the sweat-drops stand on his pallid brow, 
And his eyes be fix’d in a ghastly stare; 

For, O merciful Jesu, there, oh, there !— 
Slowly there rises the injured shade, 

The misty wrath, of a girl betray’d, 

With her babe in her shadowy arms and cold, 


And the look in her eyes he knows of old! 


"Tis gone! Was it only a fancy dread ? 

Or a vengeful wraith from the ghostly dead ? 
Ah! he can but gasp and shiver, and feel 
The horrible sight was too real, too real! 


Sweet Alice has flung herself on his breast, 
And her head to his bosom is wildly press’d ; 
But she feels him gasp and shudder and start, 
And faints in his guilty arms, dear heart. 


“Help, help, without there!” he hoarsely cries ; 
“Some water, quick, or my lady dies. 

She has swoon’d, dear love, for terror and fear 
Of this foul-mouth’d lunatic beldame here ! 


Who is the wretch? Can none of you say? 

Here, seize her, some one, and drag her away. 

Stop her horrible tongue ere my lady revives! 

Fools, gag her—choke—strangle her; quick, for your 
lives !” 

But they shrink before her, unnerved, afraid, 

For her gaunt hand clutches a gleaming blade; 





And she cries, in a voice half snarl, half hiss, 
“Ho, ho! who touches me tastes of this! 


Ha, ha, Ralph Monkton, dost tremble and quail 
Lest your varlets should hear the ‘ beldame’s’ tale ? 
Ay, wretch, they shall know you ere we part, 

For the liar, profligate, villain, thou art.” 


And standing before them, gaunt and grim, 
While her skinny forefinger points at him, 
She tells her weariful tale, I ween, 

With horrible snarls and oaths between. 


Then turns with a parting curse to the door, 
Her knife in her hand, and is seen no more ; 
And next morn an old worn woman, ’tis said, 
Was found by a nameless grave-side, dead. 


UL 
Sweet Lady Alice, poor blighted flower, 

She faded and paled from that weary hour— 
Faded and paled like the benutiful hue 

Of a blossom shut from the sun and the dew. 


Never one angry word she said, 

But sigh’d and shiver’d and hung her head; 
And her weariful eyes, so bright before, 
Wrung her lord’s heart to the bitter core. 


Faded and dim was her love-dream’s glow, 
Fallen the idol she’d worship’d so ; 

And ever there grew in her aching breast 
A weariful longing for rest, for rest. 


One soft May morning her babe was born ; 
The evening saw her childless and lorn: 
And, ah, ere the weary night was past, 

She had found her baby again at last! 


Oh, cruel to see Sir Ralph’s despair 

As he bent o’er his dear dead darling there, * 
And call’d her, and kiss’d in anguish sore 
The lips that shall answer him nevermore! 


Darkly he thought in his shame and ruth 
Of the bitter sin of his reckless youth: 
Ah, true as of old His words who saith 
To us all, “The wages of sin is death !” 


Never he smiled from that weary day, 

And his form grew bent and his hair turn’d gray; 
And his own retainers would shrink and cower 
From “ Black Sir Ralph” in his lonely tower. 


For ’twas whisper’d that oft in his chamber drear, 
When none other of mortal mould was near, 

His voice would be raised in terror and pain, 
Like the voice of a man who pleads in vain 


With some ghostly visitor, weird and dread, 
Come back from the grisly home o’ the dead, 
To torture and haunt him every where, 

Till the horror is greater than he can bear. 


Often he’d linger as twilight fell 

By the grave of the wife he had loved so well; 
And sigh and murmur her name, as though 
She could hear in “her coffin’d calm” below. 


And they found him one autumn morning bright, 
When the moon had been bonnie overnight, 
Dead in his chair by the window, in view 

Of a dreamy old lime-tree avenue. 


His grizzled head was droop’d on his breast, 

And still in his dead cold clasp he press’d 

The miniature, precious beyond all cost, 

Of the dear dead wife he had loved and lost. 

So perish’d he, childless, kinless, lorn ; 

And men thought of the sibyl’s words that morn: 
‘¢ When the dead and the living come face to face, 
Then woe to the last of Monkton’s race!’ 








FORMOSAN CUSTOMS. 


HE Formosans delight in open-air feasts and 
merry-makings, and during the nine great 
festivals of the year all work is suspended, and 
the people one and all sit down to dance and to 
play—and, it must be added, to drink. As the 
feasting proceeds, the meetings become, especially 
at the Venus fétes, scenes of the lowest debauch- 
eries. ‘The marriage tie is as loosely made as it 
is easily dissolved. ‘The young swain, who, by an 
unwritten law, must have arrived at the age of 
twenty-one, having made a choice of a lady-love, 
serenades her; and she, if she favors his suit, al- 
lows herself to be enticed by his music into his 
company. He then sends certain presents, vary- 
ing in value according to the resources at his com- 
mand, to the lady’s parents, a day is fixed for the 
wedding, and the happy pair—having poured out 
libations to Heaven and Earth—become man and 
wife. But by a curious perversion of the laws 
of nature, from the day of his marriage until he 
reaches the age of forty the husband is not per- 
mitted openly to enjoy the society of his wife. 
Only by stealth and at night is he allowed to visit 
her, at her father’s house, and daylight is the sig- 
nal for his departure. During this or any future 
time the merest quarrel, however slight, is fre- 
quently made the excuse for a divorce; and if 
it should be proved that the wife is the provok- 
ing cause of the dispute, the husband has a right 
to claim from her parents the presents he gave 
them at his betrothal. This license of divorce 
is freely used, and it often happens that a man 
marries and divorces several wives in a single 
year. The evils arising from this free-and-easy 
state of things are somewhat mitigated by a law 
which provides that no child born before its 
mother has reached the age of thirty-seven shall 
be allowed to live. 

In their style of dress the Formosans strong- 
ly resemble the Malays. In all but the cold 
weather the men wear only a cloth round their 
loins, and the women a short petticoat. The 
latter are fond of decking their hair with flow- 
ers, and their ears with rings. Both sexes ap- 
pear to be proof against the extremes of temper- 
ature, and their habit of bathing in cold water all 
the year round is made the subject of remark 
and ridicule by Chinese writers. That they are 
a remarkably healthy people is certain ; and, pos- 
sibly, the complete absence of doctors and the 
popular mode of treating the sick account for the 
disappearance of any stray weakly ones from 
among them. If a man is ill, his affectionate 
friends, instead of attempting at all hazards to 
save his life, adopt the kill-or-cure remedy of 
hanging him up by his neck to a beam—which 
measure, accompanied by the shock of being sud- 
denly let down by the run, is believed to possess 
particular curative qualities for those who are 
strong enough to survive the dose 





MRS. TWINKLETON’S CREED. 


. ELL, Tabby, here’s the goose!” ex- 

claimed Mr. Twinkleton, as he opened 
the street-door and entered the front-parlor, or 
living-room, of his domicile. 

**And a very fine un, too,” responded his 
faithful spouse; ‘“‘I haven't seen a better since 
Aunt Jane sent us that un from Bridgewater, 
five years agone.” 

Such an expression of opinion emanating from 
the lips of one who had been born and bred in 
the country, and therefore might be expected to 
know the ‘‘ points” of a bird of this description, 
had an electrical effect upon the ten juvenile 
members of the Twinkleton family, all of whom, 
including the two youngest (twins), gathered 
around the table and gave vent to a tribute of 
admiration. 

Mr. Twinkleton, who was of diminutive stat- 
ure, looked round approvingly, and when the en- 
thusiasm had somewhat subsided, attempted to 
give an additional fillip by adding, 

**T believe ’twas the finest goose in the club. 
It weighs thirteen pounds if it does an ounce.” 

Mrs. Twinkleton, who had been handling the 
goose with the touch of a master and surveying 
it with the eye of a connoisseur, ventured the re- 
mark that she did not think it was quite so much 
as thirteen pounds—say twelve pounds and ten 
ounces at the utmost; still there could be no 
doubt it was a very fine bird, and likely to prove 
remarkably tender. 

With that Mr. Twinkleton divested himself of 
his overcoat, and taking his seat by the fire, im- 
mediately became the centre of attraction to the 
numerous progeny with which his wedded life 
had been blessed, until, tired with the extra ex- 
ertions in which they had that Christmas-eve 
indulged, they manifested symptoms of wishing 
to retire for the night, and were given into the 
charge of the eldest child, a bright, intelligent 
girl, now approaching her twelfth year, and be- 
ginning to be of vast service to her mother, not 
alone in the cares of the household, but in that 
branch of the laundry business termed ‘‘ man- 
gling,” which Mrs. Twinkleton carried on with 
credit and profit. 

In truth, it required a fair weekly sum to 
keep those ten little creatures well fed and com- 
fortably clothed. Mr. Twinkleton was a tailor, 
working for himself, though but in a small way. 
His wife’s labors brought more money to the 
household than did his. ‘‘ But, Lor’,” said Mrs. 
Twinkleton, on an occasion when a neighbor had 
commented on this fact, ‘‘what’s it matter so 
long as it all goes into the same purse ?” 

After the children had departed, Mr. Twinkle- 
ton, who had for some minutes been silently con- 
templating the fantastic shapes formed by the 
ruddy coals, took his pipe from his mouth, and, 
after a few preliminary ‘‘ hems,” thus addressed 
his spouse, who was then busily engaged in a 
post-mortem examination of the goose: ‘‘ Do 
= know, I was a-thinking as I was a-coming 

ome, Tabby, as it would be a real charity to 
invite Mr. and Mrs. Lunn to come in to dinner 
to-morrow. We know they has but few friends, 
and I believe they like us—more ’specially you, 
as used to take such notice of poor Sally, their 
niece. What d’ye say ?” 

“Tim,” responded his wife, a smile lighting 
up her broad,*jovial face, ‘‘there’s nothing as I 
should like better. They’re people as don’t want 
any fuss or extra preparation—ready to take just 
what’s a-going without turning up their noses at 
it if the shake of the bag shouldn’t turn out so 
good as they expect.”” Mrs. Twinkleton was 
from Somersetshire, and during a residence of 
some fifteen years in London had retained with 
extraordinary purity the dialect and some of the 
peculiar similes of her native county. 

‘* Ah, poor Sally,” observed Mr. Twinkleton, 
“*she was about the last girl as you'd think 
would ’a gone wrong. So mild and gentle, and 
such a reg’lar attender at church, too. "Twas a 
sad day for her when she met that porter chap, 
Joe Briggs.” 

“*Don’t you judge too harshly, Tim,” said 
Mrs. Twinkleton, suspending her labors for a 
brief space; ‘‘ things did look bad agin her, al- 
though she wrote home saying she had gone off 
with Briggs as a sisterly companion, and a kind 
of good genius to him, and nothing else. I nev- 
er knew Sally to tell me a lie, and I don’t be- 
lieve she wrote one in that letter. Her uncle 
and aunt, who'd brought her up from childhood, 
ought not to have turned their backs upon her 
in the way they did, for, as I told ’em the other 
day, all the goodness in the world without char- 
ity is sounding brass and tinkling cymbals.” 

The good lady was so warm in the defense of 
her young friend that Tim judged it prudent not 
to run counter to her opinion; so he simply re- 
marked that he feared she would never bring 
Mr. and Mrs. Lunn to look at the matter from 
her stand-point. 

‘*Don’t say that either, for, as you know, when 
I've set my heart on a thing I generally manage to 
carry it out. When I first went to Squire Man- 
gold’s, in Oxfordshire, as kitchen-maid, the pots 
and brasses were, through never having been 
properly looked after (for the squire, you know, 
was a old bachelor), in a state as I never saw 
before, and I’ve met with a little dirt too in my 
time. ‘Ah,’ says Dick, the groom, one day, 
when he see me trying to rub up a stew-pan on 
which you might have written your name half a 
inch deep, ‘you'll never do no good with them 
things. It’s labor wasted, and vexation of spirit 
afterward. ‘Them pans have never been bright 
since they were first brought into the house.’ 
‘Oh, ain’t they?’ I says; ‘well, I know what ‘ll 
get ’em bright agin, if nobody else in the house 
does, and afore a month’s over our heads I'll make 
“em as sprack and shining as you'll be able to do 
without a looking-glass when you're in front of 
one.’ ‘All right,’ he says, ‘ we'll see.’ Well, 
I said nothing more about it until a month had 
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gone by, and then, one day, seeing Dick busy 
outside the stable, I called him into the kitchen. 
It would have done any body’s heart good to see 
how his eyes opened, for whichever way he look- 
ed he saw his own image. ‘ Lor’ ’a mussy, ‘Tabi- 
tha,’ he says; ‘well, I never expected this! It 
beats my best set of harness altogether. Why, 
they can’t be the same things.’ With that he 
walked up to a particular stew-pan, which he 
knew well through having one time accidentally 
kicked it with his heel, so that there was a deep 
dent in it ever afterward. ‘Yes,’ he says, scratch- 
ing his head, ‘it’s the same, sure. Whatever 
did’ee use?’ ‘Something,’ I says, ‘that never 
fails. It’s an old remedy, as old as Adam—it’s 
elber-grease well rubbed in, with plenty of pa- 
tience.’ It was elber-grease, and nothing else, 
Tim, as brought them pots and pans to a bright- 
ness they never had before, and it’s elber-grease 
as ‘ll reconcile the Lunns to poor Sally.” 

‘** Tabitha,” remarked Mr. Twinkleton, rising 
from his seat, and giving his wife a kiss that 
might almost have been heard out-of-doors, so 
hearty was it, ‘‘ you're an angel.” 

Mrs. Twinkleton smirked, and felt grateful for 
the compliment, but, of course, she entered a 
protest. ‘‘No, I ain’t; far from it; there’s a 
many shortcomings about me, as there is about 
most folks; but I tries to do my duty as a Chris- 
tian woman. Do as you'd be done by, that’s my 
motter. I believed in Sally, and I believe in 
her now, although those has turned their backs 
upon her as shouldn't.” 

‘How long is it, Tabby, since she wrote 
home, stating as she'd gone off with Joe Briggs 
to Australia, leaving his drunken wife behind ?” 

‘*Why, three years come January ; it was just 
after the birth of the twins.” 

‘* Well, I thought it was there or thereabouts, 
but I didn’t remember exactly.” 

Elated by his wife’s enthusiasm, Mr. Twinkle- 
ton thrust himself into his overcoat, and, wind- 
ing a thick woolen comforter about his neck, for 
there was a stiff nor’easter blowing, bustled off 
to the residence of Mr. and Mrs. Lunn. He was 
not absent any lengthened period, and returned 
ere his portly dame had finished trussing the 
goose. 

‘* It’s all right!” he exclaimed, again resum- 
ing his old position by the fire. ‘‘ They’re com- 
ing, and I told’em dinner would be ready at one 
o'clock sharp. They don’t seem in particular 
good spirits, the old folks don’t.” 

**And you can’t wonder at it. They ain't 
got no children to bring warmth and new life 
to their hearts like we have. Gracious me, I 
shouldn't be half the woman I am if it wasn’t 
for them dear souls in the next room. People 
says as every child is worth a hundred pounds to 
parents, but, Lor’, I wouldn’t lose one o’ mine 
for thousands. I dare say the Lunns have been 
very lonely since poor Sally left em, for you 
don’t appreciate a blessing until you've lost it. 
It was but nat’ral the girl should have fell in 
love, though one could have wished it was with 
a man who wasn’t already married, although he 
did save her life that day in Cheapside, when 
she’d ’a been run over by one of them railway 
vans that goes rushing along the street like mad, 
if he hadn’t dragged her from under the horses’ 
heels, getting his own leg fractured in doing it. 
If she’s living, Sally ‘ll turn out right enough 
yet, depend upon it. I don’t care for obstinacy 
and black looks. ‘Them brasses I was telling you 
of looked black enough at one time, but tliey 
gave in to elber-grease, and so ‘ll old Lunn.” 

Mrs. Twinkleton, having by this time com- 
pleted her preparations for the morrow’s dinner, 
began bustling about the room, “setting things 
straight agin,” as she termed it. This accom- 
plished, she drew her chair to her husband's 
side, and the worthy couple—their hearts full of 
grateful praise—recalled incidents of a by-gone 
time the recollection of which was very pleasant 
to them, the bells of the neighboring churches 
meanwhile clanging forth a hearty welcome to 
the new day. 

The Twinkletons were but humble people, to 
whom luxury—ay, and even comfort, save that of 
the homeliest description—was unknown. Their 
monetary wealth—the accumulation of more than 
a dozen years of wedded life—consisted of some 
forty pounds nestling in the security of the dis- 
trict savings-bank, and their bread came to them 
only by dint of indefatigable labor; but they 
possessed what is better than money, or lands, 
or worldly riches of any description: that bright- 
ly clad fairy Content was perpetually throwing 
gleams of sunshine throughout their home, caus- 
ing the humblest objects to reflect its radiance. 
Then, too, they had thankfulness—a gift which 
materially added to their happiness. Then, 
again, they had children, all of whom, includ- 
ing the twins, whose coming had, as it were, 
crowned the matrimonial edifice, were regarded 
by them in the light of treasures, and cherished 
accordingly. After all, you see, the little tailor 
and his wife were not so poorly circumstanced 
as people at the first glance might suppose. 

The children were on Christmas morning astir 
at even an earlier hour than usual: unlike those 
dyspeptic individuals who fare sumptuously every 
day, the goose and plum-pudding troubled the 
Twinkleton children before, and not after, it had 
passed down their throats. Ere the dawn their 
merry voices were echoing through the house, 
and two or three of the juniors, escaping the vig- 
ilance of that useful eldest daughter, had run 
bare-footed from their dormitory into the living- 
room, to see that the wonderful specimen of the 
feathered tribe was a reality, and not a dream. 
But there was the creature, safe enough; while 
the puddings were as tightly bound within their 
crockery prisons as though there was a vague 
suspicion on the part of the maker that they 
might take to themselves the wings of the dead 
bird and fly away. Of course it was absurd to 
think of a hearty breakfast with such excellent 
things in prospective. ‘The Twinkleton progeny 
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were wise in their generation, and just took as 
much breakfast as they thought would satisfy 
internal cravings until the anxiously expected 
dinner hour arrived, and not a fragment more. 
The meal was therefore soon over, and then be- 
gan preparations for the momentous business of 
the day. 

An inquiry, ‘‘ Mother, ain’t you going to put 
the pudden on to boil ?” settled the morning pro- 
gramme of the younger branches of the family. 
** Really, Tim,” exclaimed Mrs. T'winkleton, ‘* if 
I'm to have all those children worriting round 
me, I shall be so flustered that I sha’n't know 
what I’m about. Do take ’em out for a bit; a 
scamper would give ‘em quite a appetite.” 

This suggestion meeting with warm approval, 
the proud father soon had the family equipped, 
and the following two hours were agreeably spent 
in the open plains of Victoria Park. 

A very bright and cheerful spectacle was that 
presented to the gaze of Mr. Twinkleton and his 
offspring when they returned from their morn- 
ings outing. In honor of the day, the cozy apart- 
ment had been decorated with holly and Christ- 
mas evergreens, in a manner both profuse and 
tasteful. A scalloped border of green paper bad 
been pinned around the frame of the looking- 
glass surmounting the mantel-piece; over the 
doorway of the children’s bedroom was the in- 
scription, in white paper letters, pasted on a scar- 
let ground-work, ‘* Welcome to old Father Christ- 
mas,” the work of 'Tim’s eldest daughter, who 
displayed some cleverness in such homely art. 
A cloth of snowy purity was spread over the 
deal table; not a speck of dust was visible any 
where; and above all, there was the goose sput- 
tering and hissing before the fire, and sending 
forth savory odors that made the children per- 
fectly ravenous. 

Misled by an eccentric church clock, ‘Tim and 
his family were later by a quarter of an hour 
than they had sup- 


to be served —an intimation that, on the part 
of the children, caused a tremendous rush for 


chairs, followed by a clatter of spoons, forks, | 


knives, and plates that was quite exhilarating. 

What a dinner it was! Never in the recol- 
lection of both Mr. and Mrs. Lunn (and they 
could go back some sixty odd years) had they 
tasted such a magnificent goose; and as for the 
children—well, words fail to convey their im- 
pressions of the feast. Mrs. Twinkleton seemed 
somewhat abstracted and confused, and made an 
attempt at an apology respecting the cooking, 
being desirous of ascertaining whether Mrs. Lunn 
thought the bird would have been improved had 
it remained before the fire another five minutes ; 
but ‘Tim declared it was done ‘‘just to a turn,” 
and that his Tabitha herself knew well enough 
her skill had never been more conspicuously 
manifested. 


If the goose was a success, what shall be said | 


of the pudding? But there is an end even to 
the most enjoyable meal; and so at last Mr. and 
Mrs. Lunn withdrew their chairs, and the chil- 
dren one by one.quitted the table, though with 
many a last fond look at the fragments of the 
feast remaining. 

At the suggestion of Mrs, Twinkleton, the 
children availed themselves of the daylight to 
have a run in the alley; and when thus left to 
themselves the four adults drew their chairs 
round the fire, and began to speak of current 
topics. By-and-by Mrs. ‘'winkleton, in the 


| most innocent. manner possible, drew the con- 





versation toward the girl upon whose reputation 
there rested such a stain. 

** Poor Sally,” she said, addressing Mrs. Lunn, 
**you must ‘a missed her sadly; and only to 
think that there should ’a been no traces of her 
after she sent you that letter from Australia.” 

** Quite as well, Mrs. ‘I'winkleton,” replied 
Mr. Lunn, severely. ‘‘ After the way we had 





posed, so that the 
little tailor expect- 
ed to have seen the 
goose waiting upon 
the table, with Mrs. 
Twinkleton and the 
visitors in a state 
of perturbation, 
lest the good things 
should get cold. 
He was therefore 
somewhat surprised 
when he found that 
dinner would not 
be ready for half an 
hour; he thought, 
too, that Mrs.'I'win- 
kleton seemed 
somewhat agitated; 
but in response to 
his expressed hope 
that she had not 
been overexciting 
herself, she stated 
that a difficulty had 
occurred with the 
“*jack” regulating 
the movements of 
the goose, and this 
had flurried her. 
**But,” contin- 
ued Tim, looking 
steadily into her 
face, ‘* you’ve been 
crying, ‘Tabby.” 
‘Lor’, ‘Tim,” 
replied his wife, 
** you're just as bad 
in asking questions 
as the children. 
Ain’t I been mixing 
some mustard ?” 














| Twinkleton noted these indications of feeling 
with the utmost gratification, and, in response 
to an inquiring look from her husband, formed 
her lips into words which Mr. 'Twinkleton inter- 
preted as ‘‘ more elber-grease.” 

‘*Well, Tabby,” interposed the little tailor, 
**somehow or other you ain’t making us feel as 
jolly as we ought to be at Christmas-time. Now 
suppose.I sing you a song.” 

And forthwith Mr, Twinkleton started an in- 
spiriting ditty, with a choral refrain about ‘‘ Many 
happy returns of the day,” with such success that 
smiles once more began to appear on the counte- 
nances of his guests. ‘Then Mr. Lunn, being 
very much pressed, sang in quivering accents a 
little ballad relating to a woodpecker tapping in 
a hollow beech-tree. After which came the 
turn of Mrs. Twinkleton, who sought to be ex- 
cused, but neither her husband nor the visitors 
would hear of any evasion. ‘The songs belong- 
ing to the répertoire of this good lady were, like 
herself, old-fashioned, but full of spirit and 
homely sympathy. 

** Well,” said Mrs. Twinkleton, on finding 
that all excuses were in vain, ‘*I ain’t much up 
for singing after stooping over the fire all the 
morning, but I'll give you a story. It’s new 
even to you, Tim, for I only heard it a few 
hours ago.” 

After this preface Mrs. Twinkleton took a sip 
of her husband’s beer, and thus commenced : 

‘*Once upon a time, but a great many years 
ago, there was a good-hearted man and his wife, 
who, being without children, took to themselves 
a little gal, their orphan niece, and brought her 
up and loved her almost as much as though she 
was their own; and she looked up to them too. 
Well, they educated this young gal as well as 
they could, and she became the joy of their 
home, they being as proud of her as could be ; 
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but they looked forward with dread to the time 
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| from his employment. 








wife was a drinker, who, bit by bit, had sold ev- 
ery article of furniture they had; and that, hav- 
ing given her all the money he had saved since 
his days of childhood—something like eighty 
pounds—they had separated. He had hoped 
never to see her again; but it appears she had 
accidentally seen him in the street, had followed 
him to the warehouse, and, while in a drinky 
state, had gone to his employers with a lie that 
he had refused to maintain her. Well, the young 
gal, instead of wishing this young fellow not to 
speak to her again, as the world would have said 
was her properest course, she give him words of 
hope and comfort. After a couple of months 
the woman, more tipsy than before, called again, 
and it ended by the young man being sent off 
He waited until her he 
had learned to call his sister came out, and then 
he told her they should never meet again. His 
life was a burden to him, and he meant to put 
an end to it all. ‘Oh,’ he said, ‘if I’d only 
met you afore I married that woman, what a 
happy creature I might ’a been!’ She stopped 
him, and said how sinful it was to think of sui- 
cide. ‘If,’ she says, ‘your wife continues to 
follow you about, and you can’t make her re- 
spectable, why don’t you emigrate?’ Says he, 
suddenly, ‘I will on one condition: join me as a 
sister. With you I can be an industrious, steady 
man; without you it will be drink, and perhaps 
the river.’ Although she knew well enough she 
was forfeiting the love of those who had brought 
her up, and that very few would believe the kind 
of contract there was between them, this young 
girl, conscious of her own strength, and full of 
loving sympathy for him whose life had been 
wrecked, consented to join him, and together 
they went to a foreign country.” 

‘The three listeners had hitherto paid the deep- 
est attention to the story, though each was moved 
by a different interest. Mr. ‘T'winkleton’s mind 
wandered back to 
the Oxfordshire 
squire’s sooty stew- 
pans and the vast 
power of ‘‘elber- 
grease.” Mrs, Lunn 
was possessed of an 
eager, hopeful anx- 
iety that Mrs. ‘I'win- 
kleton knew more 
of poor Sally’s fate 
than was currently 
supposed, while the 
reminiscences ‘Tab- 
itha’s conversation 
had awakened pre- 
vious to the narra- 
tion of the story still 
kept Mr. Lunn un- 
der their influence. 
At this point, how- 
ever, the latter en- 
tered a protest by 
saying, 

‘*Mrs. Twinkle- 
ton, why bring back 
events which you 
know must be spe- 
cially painful to us?” 

But Sally’s dough- 
ty champion was not 
abashed. 

“*Verylikely,”’she 
resumed, ‘‘ you've 
heard before some- 
thing like what I’ve 
been telling you; 
but you don’t know 
what’s to come. 
This poor gal sent 

a letter home to her 
<= friends; but they, 
———— thinking she'd dis- 








Thus answered, 
Mr. Twinkleton 
proceeded to divest 
his offspring of their out-of-door apparel—a task 
he had just completed when the visitors arrived. 

Mr. Lunn was a short man, with a stoop in 
the shoulders that made him appear even more 
of a dwarf than he really was. At the first 
glance his countenance seemed stern and unin- 
viting ; but when you looked steadily into his 
face it was easy to see that the weight of years, 
combined with some recent grief, had brought 
those dark lines beneath the eyes, and those 
wrinkles to the forehead overhung with iron- 
gray hair. His manner was quiet in the ex- 
treme, and his head inclined toward the ground, 
save when he was engaged in conversation. His 
wife was also small of stature, but her face was 
brighter and her step more elastic than her hus- 
band’s. 

**T'm glad we haven’t kept you waiting,” said 
Mrs. Lunn, after the seasonable congratulations 
had been interchanged. ‘‘I hurried on my old 
man as fast as I could, but on the way we were 
hindered by meeting several friends. Now don't 
you trouble, Mrs. ‘'winkleton”—this in protest 
to a movement on the part of her hostess to tem- 
porarily relinquish her duties. ‘“T’ll just run 
into the children’s room and take off my bon- 
net.” 

**No,” said Mrs. Twinkleton, dropping the 
basting-ladie and standing between Mrs. Lunn 
and the door. ‘* Come up stairs and leave your 
things.” 

**Lor’, Tabby,” interposed Tim, ‘‘ why, Mrs. 
Lunn may as well go into the children’s room. 
She won't mind the litter it’s in.” 

** Never mind,” said Mrs. Twinkleton, betray- 
ing an agitation quite unusual to her. “I'd 
aaa Mrs. Lunn came up stairs, where it’s all 
tidy.” 

So, as no other arrangement was agreeable to 
Mrs. ‘Twinkleton, the two ladies ascended to the 
apper floor; and when they again made their 
appearance it was found that dinner was ready 
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brought her up, we felt she was a disgrace to us, 
and therefore the sooner she was lost sight of 
the better. I’ve tried, Heaven knows, to blot 
out all recollection of her, but it’s impossible. I 
never thought the gal we’d so tenderly cherished 
would ’a acted so.” 

** And do you really consider she did disgrace 
you, Mr. Lunn?” pursued the resolute Mrs. 
Twinkleton. 

‘** Well, now, could any body else think other- 
wise ?” asked the old man, sadly. ‘‘ What’s the 
world say of a gal who runs away with a man 
who's married ?” 

‘*The world, Thomas Lunn, may say what it 
likes; but I believe if your Sally ain’t Joe 
Briggs’s wife in the eyes of Heaven and of the 
law, she’s as free from sin as she was when she 
was a child.” 

A tear gleamed in the eyes of Mrs. Lunn as, 
unseen by the others, she grasped her friend’s 
hand in gratitude for the defense of the child 
she had always loved; but Mr. Lunn, resolutely 
setting his face against any compromise, looked 
steadily at Mrs. ‘T'winkleton as he said: 

‘*Tt’s not the first time you’ve done your best 
to make me change my opinion of our poor gal; 
but, ma’am, we can not shut our eyes to facts. 
She knew what would be said of the step she 
took; she knew that she could never hope to 
clear her character or regain the respectability 
she had lost; yet, notwithstanding the entreaties 
of her aunt and myself—her only living relations 
—she chose to attach herself toa man upon whom 
she could have no claim whatever. As I can 
not drive her from my heart, my prayer is that 
she may see the error of her ways, and send up 
her petitions to that throne where the prayers of 
the truly penitent are never disregarded.” 

Mr. Lunn put aside the pipe he had been 
smoking in companionship with Mr. Twinkle- 
ton, and wiped from his eyes the tears which 
had gathered there. The persevering Mrs. 


when some young fellow should come along and 
ask her to be his wife. You see, their love was 
selfish, but they couldn’t help it. Neither could 
the young gal help falling in love with a hand- 
some young chap, just five years older than her- 
self, who was employed at the same place where 
she was, and had saved her life, getting injured 
himself in consequence. Somehow or other 
these two, although they tried to avoid each 
other, kept meeting. They each guessed what 
was in the other's mind, so that the young gal, 
whenever she see this young man coming, used 
to blush as red as a pickling cabbage, while he 
looked quite sheepish. This sort of thing went on 
for six months or more, and at last the young fel- 
low plucked up courage to speak, and occasion- 
ally, when the weather was wet or foggy, he'd 
see her home. ‘The streets were very dangerous 
then; but this, you know, was a long, oh! a very 
long time ago. One eventful day they each be- 
gan a new life, and this was how it came about. 
The young gal, just before the warehouse closed, 
was sent down to the bottom of the house for 
some things which were wanted unexpectedly. 
All the porters had left, so she went down alone ; 
and you can guess how surprised she was when 
she see somebody sitting on a bale of goods, 
with his face in his hands, and. sobbing as 
though his heart ud break. Well, this gal was 
one of your plucky sort, and didn’t run away 
screaming that she’d seen a ghost, or any non- 
sense of that sort; and having a kind heart—a 
real good soul she was—she goes up to him and 
asks him what's the matter. When he lifted his 
head, she see it was the young fellow who had 
saved her life. He told her he was in the great- 
est distress ; that, for no fault of his own, he had 
got into his master’s bad books, and that he 
was haunted by a demon that made him sick of 
life. That night he walked with her to her 
relative’s door, and on the way he told her he’d 
been married for the past three years; that his 








graced ‘em, never 

answered it. ‘This 

cut her to the heart ; 
but she didn’t despair, Her companion kept 
his word, and worked hard and successfully. 
Fortune smiled upon ’em in the new land, and 
by-and-by came intelligence of the death of the 
woman who had driven them from England. 
Then they who'd lived as brother and sister be- 
came man and wife. With her marriage lines 
in her pocket, and knowing as she could hold 
up her head agin before her friends, she tells her 
husband she should like to go over to England, 
just to see how the old people was, and maybe 
they'd go back with her. 

** Well, she hadn’t the courage to go to her 
relatives, so she comes first to a friend of theirs, 
and it happens to be a Christmas-day. She 
comes at a time when this friend’s alone, cook- 
ing the dinner, which she very nearly makes her 
spoil; and this friend tells her as her uncle and 
aunt is expected almost directly, and makes her 
go into a room close by, where she can see them 
without them seeing her, and—” 

Mrs. Twinkleton never completed her story. 
The Lunns waited to hear no more, but, hasten- 
ing to the door of the children’s room, received 
in their arms the wanderer against whom their 
hearts had so long been closed. In a moment 
all was forgotten, all forgiven. 

Tim’s eyes were wet with tears, but he ecstat- 
ically kissed away those which were coursing 
down the ruddy cheeks of his wife. When her 
emotion had somewhat subsided, she whispered, 

‘* Tim, now don’t you believe in elber-grease ?” 

‘* Ah, it ain’t that as has won this victory,” he 
replied. 

** What is it, then ?” she asked. 

‘“ Why, Christian charity. She was slander- 
ed, and you defended her; she was naked, and 
you clothed her; she was homeless, and you 
took her into your heart, cherishing her there 
with the deep earnest love of a noble-hearted 
woman. Truly, Tabitha, thou art laying up for 
thyself a rich treasure to be reaped hereafter.” 





